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goad. 'from Harrisburgh Hollidayabarg 
pases, through -9, ragian presenta 
a. righ exhibition of: somantioissentryy ‘al: 
thoughi’by. the’ greater pportidé of the 
views dbécuted By the and teary tain 

eduld be 
length ‘entirely AM bythe. coming on of 
night. The, (over the; Portage 
Railtead ogatipied: cewen: hours by night; 
and tedious/in ‘the extreme ; but this 
Somipensated by the feeling that 
part by the vigilant care 
that" wiis “used to. 
Wen tent inclined player with: galery... At 


3 


we, were, {trapsferted she 
hich tarminstet at Ristebaagh, which 
we reeciied ia twenty-nine hotrs after: em- 
The whale: about 


stricted in-comfort.on.the-small boat; but 
both the pressygp:and the slowness of our 
Ww 

converse, and especially bythe company 
of a considerable number of very agreeable 
We took consolation, too; from the 
reflection that within po: long périod other 
triveflets, ‘and. even we ourselves, should 
We: have. occasion to take another: journey 
through this region, would do se over the 
railway, which :is;inrapid progress to!com- 
pletion; to! its) terminus ‘at’Pitsbutgh. A 
part of theonly ‘night we ‘spent upon the 
boat Was” occupied’ with religious 
tnd seasonable and edifying 
ractical diseourse by the Rev. C. C. 
~ D. D., the Secretary of the Board 
Pittsburgh, joined: by a considerable 
number of Commissioners, we took passage 
on ‘the stedmet Cincinnati, Captain Bir- 


gaingham, for Cincinnati, It is not neces- 


gary to describe scenes and customs already 
sufficiently familiar to your readers, or 
which.may be learned from the popular 
guide books. Our vessel was a regular 


packet of the largest. class, always, and es-_ 


pecially on these western waters, the most 


eligible every way,.and its accommodations 


were extremely. comfottable. Nor aught 
the care of,ber accomplished mastex, 
tain Birmingham, ta ba passed over; ia 
not to! detract from the merit of othersteam- 
ers and other commanders, to say that we 
fovnd’ in him’ a) perfect gentleman, and 
realized every. moment the influence of his 
skill in rendering his boat in all points a 
most agreeable home. His crew, was,wor- 
why.of himself. The Captain and all:hands 
were tee-totallers. There was adrill and 
efficiency of government in the promptitude 
and politeness of ‘his crew, which, while 
there was no ostentation and no voice of 
Command, showed the, presence of. a, mas- 
iet’s, eye and; control. In. parting from 
him we,coald not withhold the expression 
of our thanks to him, and of the wish, that 
if it.were our lot to travel: again over this. 
Fouts; it might be our good fortune to be 
under hiscare, 
Through the ready kindness. of our capr 
tain we had the privilege of engaging in 
evening: warship, tegether in the saloon; 
on one.oceasion Dr. Krebs, of New York, 
preached, and’ on the other'the Rev. Mr, 
Dabney, of Virginia. ‘These services, we 
Were happy. to see, wefe attended by 
nearly the whole company on board, in- 
cluding such of the servants of the steamer 
gs. were off duty. It was with some 
doubting as to. the expediency of preach- 
ing, under sue circumstances, that the 
sugpestion was received by a portion of 
the brethren on board; it seemed, as if 
amid the noise of the machinery. the con- 
fusion “at ‘the landings, and the 
Gislike to be appréhended' on the part of 
those who have no fear of God before 
their eyes. the attempt might not more 
betray a greater voraciousness of zeal to 
do yood, than promise edification to any or 
toall. Nevertheless, the experiment was 
inade, and with this result; it was com- 
fortable to all of us who loved the house 
of God, and desired to express. to him in 
company with each other his praise and 
our dependence; it prevented our molesta- 
tion from the reckless revelry which, in 
the absence of ail religious restraint, and 
in defiance of the quiet and modest travel- 
Isr, who desires to pass on his way in 
peace, invades his repose. with the noisy, 
route of the gambler’s oath, and his ears 
with the profane and filthy jest. As it 
was, while the few who chose not to be of 
our way, kept themselves apart, not only 
of our worship, but of our company; and 
some amused themselves with playing 
cards at the other end of the boat, all 
through the boat. many seemed to ‘be at- 
tracted to listen to the various:groups of 
ministers and other professedly religious 
persons engaged in conversation, and some’ 
seemed to wonder, and others perhaps 
were scandaljzed, or ready to bestow ill- 
natured censure, because of the decent 
hilarity and frank and cheerful intercourse 
which, on such occasions, is so naturally 
elicited. This body of disciples were, as 
such, evidently regarded -with tespect. 
‘The tights of travellers are not always, 
understood. It, is_too often the case, that 
in atage-coaches, cars, steamboats, &., the 
ndisy,, the | 
veven=-gre /permitied to usurp the: 
ceateol, and’to°anney the peaceful ‘and: 
modest ‘passéhgeét, invade his rights, 
arid’ riotous behaviour. 
Yet much ‘out of place here, as, 


apy of this and. all:other kinds’) 


enciety, and ought \to be. re-. 


bape no rights my raligion and 
fina on any neighbour, ‘he has no 
"force ‘his’ rade and. 
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| geod> ‘aad the yoo ‘common 
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rade, and the profane—the. | 


vel, together are bound to 
dg patting thet! offends good: morals sad 


of" Yerinitting ‘such infringéments 
Uthinle, Partly. from thoughtless 
hess, partly, from sympathy in those whose 
bysiness it is to wait upon and promote the 
comfort of the travelling public, and partly 
from. thé opinion, thatthe persons who are 
thas annoyed ‘are’ bat few, and of little or 
hé account. But it was clear, on: these 
twé ¢vewings, that the ministers and the 
elders. were not the only religious .and 
moral travellers on board. Their number 
and union in the worship of God were the 
ectesion of bringing out many others, who 
else would have passéd along grieved in 
spirit, but unknown. to each ‘other, and 
discouraged. These were specimens of 
the ‘regular travellers—to _be found at all 
times, jf inyoked, on. all our highways— 
timid, perhaps, but, certainly unobtrusive. 
engoulaged td themiselves, 
it: appeared that’ the great part of the 
on boat the packetgn her usual 
trip’ were persons ‘acctstomed to respect 
teligion, and to go to theyh6use of God, 
Ip nothing due to the feelings of this class 
of travellers?,: It might be askiig too 
much, perhaps, ta turn.our public convey- 
ances into: cekventicles; but even if this 
were done, Wé have as much right to be 
gratified as they have who turn them often 
into nuisances. Or, if in a vessel, some 
prefer, and have the right, to gamble and 
do other unseemly. things for their amuse- 
ujent, provided they keep aloof, so have 
we the right.to worship God, and to 
pursue our way in unobstructed quiet- 
ness and peace. The true law of the 
steamboat is the true law of society—that 
all nuisances at least must be repressed, or 
kept. out of the way of bther people’s 
comfort. | 

_ We arrived here safely last night, after 
a pleasant sail from Cincinnati, by the 
packet Telegraph, No. 2, Captain — 
and with a considerable accession to our 
company, both by the way and here. In 
the evening Dr. McKinney, of Hollidays- 
burg, preached to an attentive audience. 
All that occurs to be said in regard to the 
materiel and manner of these various dis- 


courses is, that they were plain, solid, and 


evangelical, and preached without notes, 
and none the less acceptable for not being 
read, nor very grand. 


Presbytery of Rock River. . 
OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
Rock River: Presbytery—A Oongregational 
. Church adopting Presbyterianism—A Pas- 
tor wanted—An interesting Scotch Colony 
and Church—Effect of early training. 
Editors—The Presbytery of 
Rock River held itssemi-annual meeting 
May 1st, 1851, at Willow Creek, Win- 
nebago county, Illinois; on which inter- 
esting occasion several items of business 
were disposed of which it may not be 
inappropriate to present to the friends 
ef our Church. 
_ Among the first in order, and per- 
haps among the first in importance also, 
was. the action of Presbytery in refer- 
ence to a petition from the Congrega- 
tional church of Roscoe, asking to be 
receiyed into. our connection, and to 
have a session of elders ordained ac- 
cording to our Form of Government. 
The petition was signed by some twen- 
ty-three communicants, and we deem it 
tic to them and to our common Master 
to ask, is there not some devoted servant 
of Christ to go and break to them the 
bread of life? They have a church 
building, and are located in a town of 
some 500 inhabitants, in a most beauti- 
ful and fertile country on Rock river, 
twelve miles northof Rockford. Should 
these, lines meet the eyes of some 
Christian brother, whe is willing to 
saerifice a little earthly comfort and go 
to that country, he will do well to ad- 
dress his inquiries to the Rev. Mr. 
Brown, Roscoe, Illinois, who will cheer- 
fully give further information. 

The pastoral relations between the 
Rev. H. B. Gardiner and the church at 
Galena, and Rev. O. Park and the 
church at Albany, were, at the meeting 
of this Presbytery, dissolved. 

The Rey. John Ustick was installed 
as pastor of the Willow Creek church. 
The occasion was one long to be re- 
membered by the Presbytery, and es- 
pecially by the pastor and people. _ 

The church is exclusively a Scotch 
church, and the occasion was peculiarly 
and deeply interesting to them, because 
it was the first time they had ever wit- 
nessed such a scene in the land of their 
adoption. The house was densely 
crowded by an audience whose every 
feature plainly spoke their feelings, and 
showed how deeply they were interested 
in the transactions of that day. 

Mr. Larkin preached the sermon, 
Mr. Stebbins gave the charge to the 
pastor, Mr. Park the charge to the 
people, and the Moderator presided and 
proposed the constitutional questions. 

he most interesting and affecting 
scene, perhaps, was at the close of the 
services. The accustomed invitation 
was given for heads of families to come 
forward and give their pastor their 
land in token of fellowship, and ac- 
cordingly he took his stand in front of 
the pulpit to receive their gratulation. 
Instead, however, of the heads of fami- 
lies, a8 is oustomary, the great body of 
the congregation, old and young, male 
and female, all pressed forward to shake 


| his hand. 


~The whole transaction was most af- 


fecting, and truly edifying to the Pres- 


bytery as an exemplification of the true 
spirit of our Scotch brethren. On 

bath the Presbytery, united with 
these brethren in the communion of 
the Lord's Supper, and a more inter- 


hé congregation is peculiar 
.dst.. For having all come from the 


sameieighbourhood in Scotland, They 
‘are, therefore, bound’ together in this, 


on my wife or daugh- 
(wha tr 


| ties, natural 
are arly harmonious. 
"2d. For. the fact that e child 
| Who ean read has committed already, 
or is now committing to memory the 
Shorter Catechism. - 
_ 8d. For the remarkable punctuality 
with which they pay their pastor. Upon 
the day it is due it must be paid, even 
though they borrow the money. to do. it. 
4th. For their congregational sing- 
ing. Would that we could copy it! 
‘Sth. For the abundance of hymn 


books and Bibles with which their pews } 


| are supplied. 
6th. For the tenacity with which 
they have maintained the faith of their 
fathers, during the years of their desti- 
tution, amidst every attempt by anti- 
Calvinistic bodies to unsettle them. 
 ‘Tth. For the extraordinary punctu- 
ality with which they attend, not only 
the public worship of the Sabbath, but 
also the social prayer meetings. And 
I need scarcely mention the fact, that 
they have the manifest influences of 
the Spirit resting upon them, and upon 
thé labours of their’ pastor. Nor need 
I speak of the gratification which the 
Presbytery experienced in the acquaint- 


| ance which they have thus formed with 


thege their brethren from another land. 
J. W. CaRRELL, Moderator. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Baptism not an Initiatory Ordi- 
nance. 

Messrs. Editers—In casting my eye 
over an old paper containing a report 
of the discussion, in an Episcopal Con- 
vention a year or two since, of a pro- 
posed rule for confining the lay delega- 
tion to communicants, I find the follow- 

ing statement ascribed to one of the 
eakers. 

“The Rev. Dr. B. regarded the pro- 

sed change to be a violation of the 
Aitiouares, which said, that in baptism 


+ @ man became a member of the Church 


of Christ.”’ 

I am aware that Episcopalians espe- 
cially, and not a few of other pedo- 
baptist denominations, are in the habit 
of speaking of baptism as the ceremony 
of induction into the Church; and 
hence they familiarly call it ‘the initia- 
tory ordinance,” and frequently use 
other terms, which imply that persons 
are constituted or made members of the 
Church by baptism. But this is the 
first time I have ever seen it asserted, 
in round terms, that “‘the Scriptures 
declare that in baptism a man becomes 
a.member of the Church:’’ and I have 
yet to learn the chapter and verse in 
which this declaration is recorded. 

§So far from this, the uniform repre- 
sentation in the Scriptures of the nature 
and design of baptism, (which, in the 
view of all pedobaptists, occupies the 
same place that circumcision did under 
the old dispensation,) is utterly incon- 
sistent with that sentiment. Abraham 
was a member of the Church, or what 
is the same thing, was in covenant with 
God, thirty years before circumcision 
was instituted. And when that rite 
was-divinely appointed, it was given to 
him, not to make him a believer, or a 
church member, but ‘a seal of the 


the home: of their adoption, with more | 


righteousness of the faith, which he had, 


yet being uncircumcised.”’ Rom. iv. 11. 
And as such it was, by divine direc- 
tion, applied not only to himself, but to 
his household, not to make them mem- 
bers of the Church, but to recognize 
them as such in consequence of their 
previous relation to him. Hence it is 
added to the words above quoted, ‘that 
he might be the father of all them that 
believe, though they be not circumcised, 
that righteousness might be imputed 
unto them also.” 

Now there are two, and only two 
ways in which persons can become 
church members. _ 

1. By a solemn act of covenanting 
with God and his people. And 

2. By being born, or otherwise be- 
longing to those who are already in 
covenant with God. 

It is only by one or the other of thes 
methods that any individual becomes 
entitled to baptism, as to circumcision 
under the former dispensation. On the 
former ground, Abraham himself re- 
ceived circumcision; and on the latter, 
he was authorized, by divine direction, 
to apply the rite to all ‘“‘that were born 
in his house or bought with money, that 
were not of his seed.’’ Gen. xvii. 11. 
In both cases, it was a previous con- 
tract that constituted the entire war- 
rant to apply the seal; just as the 
shepherd marks his flock, not to make 
them his own, but in testimony of their 
being his, either by previous purchase, 
If by being brought forth of his flock. 
or he should apply his mark to any 


other than those to whom he had such 


a claim, it would not make them his, 
but it would make him a sheep stealer. 
Just so the mark of membership in 
Christ’s flock is applied; not to make 
members of his fold, but in token of 
their being his, by previous contract, 
or by being born of those who were in 
covenant with him. 

This is the plain, common-sense re- 
presentation of the Bible on this sub- 
ject, and it is an utter subversion of the 
order of the Church to represent bap- 
tism, when applied either to adults or 
infants, as ‘‘the initiatory ordinance.”’ 


Every true believer has a right to bap- 


tism for himself, as “a seal or token of 
the righteousness of his faith;’’ but no 
infant has any right, in himself, to that 
ordinance, because he is incapable of 
professing faith and entering into cove- 
nant. But his believing parent has a 
right, by virtue of God’s gracious cove- 
nant, to have the seal of his own faith 
applied, not only to his own person, but 
also to those who belong to his house- 
hold, whether born in his house, or 
bought with his money. And when so 
applied, it does not constitute or make 
them members of the Church, but sim- 
ply attests a fact previously existing, 
that. they were connected with the 
Church by virtue of their relation to a 
believing member of the Church. The 
obvious truth is, that the children of 


‘| believers are born into the Church, and 
| baptiam only attests that fact to the 


world. 


"These, few remarks, appear to me to 
prevent this great in its true 


ight, | and are in per 


ect accordance 


ith ‘the Scriptures, which uniformly 


bility of his tongue. 


trass, with but little hope of obtaining 


represent gospel ordinances ag the pri- 
vilege of believers, and not mere cere- 
monies or’ rites, to make men Chris- 


tians, or to bring them into relations | 


that they did not previously sustain. 
They also tts the exact ground on 
which the ordinance of infant baptism 
rests, viz: the covenant of God with 
believers, in which blessed promises are. 
made, not only in relation to their own 
persons, but also to their children, on 
condition of their faithful endeavours to 
bring them up for God. O! when will 
Christian parents—when will the Church 
awake to a due sense of their privileges 
and responsibilities. on this important 
subject ! POLYCARP. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
The Jockey’s First Conviction. 


It was late in the evening when we 
arrived at a log-cabin hotel,, such as 
you meet with upon the main routes 
through the interior of. Texas, Being 
fatigued with the journey of the day, 
and knowing from experience the many 
vexatious annoyances resulting from 
not securing the best lodging wheré a 
choice could, be made, I immediate] 
applied to the lady of the house, with 
whom I had a slight acquaintance, who 
gave me the purchased privilege of 
sleeping in a bed which I knew could 
be occupied by none but myself. I 
soon discovered that the room in which 
we all’ were to be quartered till bed- 
time was nearly filled with strangers. 
They were all cheerful, and some ra- 
ther boisterous and profane in their 
talk. Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
South Carolina, and Virginia had their: 
representatives in that far-off cabin 
hotel. But there was one who, above 
all the others, attacted my attention. 
He was a jockey from New Orleans. 
With an effeminate voice, and an im- 
pulsive, mercurial spirit, he seemed to 
vie with the rest of the company in the 
violence of his gestures and the volu- 
His profaneness 
was unequalled by any that I had ever 
heard, and his oaths were truly shock- 
ing. I soon retired to my shuck mat- 


more than bodily rest. I knew that 
sleep would be impossible while they 
kept up such loud conversation. The 
partition which separated my room 
from the one they were in was made 
in part of ‘Lowell domestic,” so that 
I could distinctly hear all that was 
passing. The jockey continued to out- 
strip all the rest.in the number and 
ve: of his oaths. His habit of 
frequently calling upon God in the 
most profane manner to witness his 
exaggerated assertions, and the awful 
imprecations which he uttered against 
his soul, evinced an obduracy of heart 
and a recklessness of spirit which made 
me tremble. The night passed tediously 
away, and the glorious orb of day soon 
shed his cheerful beams around our 
cabin. The thought that “only man 
is vile,” cast a gloom over the other- 
wise bright and happy scene of the 
morning. All were gathered under a 
large pecan tree, in front of the house. 
Some were washing, some combing their 
hair, while others, who had performed 
their morning’s ablutions, were leisurely 
sitting upon a fence which extended | 
from the tree to the house. Among 
this last group sat the jockey. Ap- 
proaching the fence with a somewhat | 
indifferent air, I remarked to the com- 
pany that I heard some one during the 
night, in the room adjoining the one in 
which I slept, in earnest prayer, asking 
at the same time one of my fellow tra- 
vellers if he heard it. He replied 
that he did not; but that on the Sab- 
bath night previous, when passing that 
way, he heard some one reading the 
Scriptures till near morning. [ in- 
sisted that what I heard was the voice 
of prayer, and appealed for the truth 
of what I said to those on the fence, | 
knowing that they were the persons 
whom i left in the room when I re- 
tired. All, except the race-horse rider, 
sprang to their feet, and with indigna- 
tion repelled the charge that one of 
their number had prayed!—affirming 
that they would have known it, if true, 
since they were in the room all the 
time. I said that I could prove it by 
one of their company, and further, 
that I could pick out the man who 
prayed, The excitement just at that 
time arose to a high pitch, -when I 
called one of their companions as a 
witness, and placing myself in front of 
the jockey, who was still on the fence, 
and pointing to him, asked of my wit- 
ness, ‘* Did you, or did you not, hear 
this man last night repeatedly call 
upon God to damn his soul?” All 
were thunderstruck. Every tongue 
was paralyzed. And as the jockey’s 
countenance fell, while all was silent 
as death, I solemnly said: ‘‘ Yes, sir; 
you prayed—you prayed loudly—you 
prayed awfully, and your prayer was 
heard by a prayer-answering God! 
You called upon God, your Maker and 
your Judge, with vile oaths, to sanc- 
tion your hasty words, and to damn 
your immortal soul!’’ His whole frame 
shook, and his countenance betokened 
a soul in deep agony. These were his 
first convictions. He never before had 
such feelings. He not only saw that 
he had been guilty of great wicked- 
ness, but he felt alarmed lest Divine 
vengeance, for which he had thought- 
lessly and wickedly prayed, should be 
poured out upon him. I wept over 
the poor man’s misery, and, pointin 
him to the cross, bade him repent, ol 
believe in Christ, .who alone could 
shield him from the danger which he 
feared. | 

That shrivelled form of the terror- 
stricken man, as he sat upon the fence, 
bowed under a sense of guilt and dan- 
er, often comes up before my mind. 

s often as the scene recurs, I cannot 
but wish—nay, more, I involuntarily 
pray, that I may see that man once 
more, before he shall be called to 
stand before God. I ask myself, ““Am 
I guiltless of that man’s soul? Did 
I plead with him with that earnestness 
which his situation seemed to require, 
so that at the day of judgment my 
skirts shall be clear of his blood, should. 
he be for ever lost?” He is one of two 
—only two persons! for whom God 
seems to have given me a special com- 
mission. My interest.in behalf of their 


their whole point in a ludicrous per- 


| of this paragraph has sometimes met with 


~ 


souls was deep and solemn, and it is \ with his sons,” te the service and defence 


still unabated. ..I believe that our in- 
terest for sola depends, under God, 
very mach upon our frame of mind. 
inly ¢ ent of occasional 
opportunities for doing good can be 
made only when we are in a proper 
state of mind. A cold reserve, if not 
a feeling of suspicion, too often charac- 
terizes Christians when among stran- 
ers. No minister especially, and no 
hristian, should ever enter a car, a 
stage, or a steamboat to travel, without 
first having asked for special grace to 
improve special opportunities, which con- 
stantly spring up in such places. C. 


For the Presbyterian. 


| JESTS. 
-Mesere. 3—lI observe in some 


religious papers a new feature, which 
does not commend itself very strongly 
to those who think that all our asso- 
ciations with religious, and especially 
with scriptural subjects, should be at 
least free from levity. I allude -to jo- 
cose anecdotes, facetious turns given 
to sacred texts, familiar, and even hu- 
morous introductions of the Divine 
name itself. -I have now before me, 
and in the “ Religious Department’”’ of 
a Christian paper, and under the head 
of ** Pointed Texts,’’ anecdotes of a 
“‘ witty” preacher, two of which have 


version of our Saviour’s words in Geth- 
semane! Several paragraphs of a like 
unworthy character have lately found 
a place in another paper, directly un- 
der its running title, “ A Sanctified 
Press, the Hope of the World.” Arti- 
cles of this description often fall into 
the printer’s hands without notice; but 
nothing is needed to convince any 
sober-minded person of their gross im- 
propriety. ‘‘ The third commandment 
requireth the holy and reverent use of 
God’s names, titles, attributes, ordi- 
nances, word, and works.”’ ‘Hi. 


e 


For the Presbyterian. 

Chalmers’ Astronomical Dis- 

courses. 

We have sometimes thought that a stand- 
ard work might be defined to be one which 
nearly every man of any literary preten- 
sions feels that he ought to possess, and 
yet one which he need not take the trouble 
to read. They are the books “that no 
gentleman’s library ought to be without,”’ 
and yet the gentlemen themselves are too 
often without them, though the volumes 
stand upon their book-shelves. Thus the 
Paradise Lost has twice as many owners 
as readers. Many a young clergyman 
purchases the four gold mines of President 
Edwards, yet seldom goes in with his mat- 
tock. The stately volumes of Owen look 
down from more than one shelf, but like 
the tea-cups in Goldsmith’s village ale- 
house, are “wisely kept for show.’’ Per- 
haps the volume which stands at the head 


a similar reception—not to the discredit of 
its immortal author, but only to that of its 
heedless owner. 

The history of these discourses ought 
of itself to command a general and constant 
attention to them. No series of sermons 
ever had such a reception. They were 
delivered by Dr. Chalmers, during the 
year 1816, in the Tron church of Glas- 
gow. On Thursday of each week that 
church was open to the clergy of the na- 
tional establishment, and as there were 
eight of them, this service devolved on Dr. 
Chalmers once in two months. The an- 
nouncement of his appearance in the pul- 
pit stirred the whole community, and gave 
a Sabbath aspect to that neighbourhood 
even in the middle of a week day. The 
adjoining stores and counting-rooms were 
well nigh deserted. Merchants left the 
Exchange. The coffee-rooms were silent 
during the two hours that the mighty 
voice was pealing forth to Glasgow’s citi- 
zens the loftiest passages that had been 
listened to by that generation. From every 
quarter streamed in the expectant mullti- 
tude—the lady of rank in her coronetted 
chariot, the clerk from his counter, the 
student from his books, and many a stout 
mecharic from the forge left to cool, and 
from the web half woven in the loom. 

The discourses were immediately pub- 
lished. At that time Walter Scott was in 
the meridian of his popularity, and the 
“Talesof my Landlord” had just appeared. 
A brisk race commenced between the two 
works so different in their character, and 
the Scotch divine kept fairly abreast of 
the most attractive of Scotland’s novelists. 
Six thousand copies of the Astronomical 
Discourses were sold in ten weeks, and 
the whole sales of the year amounted to 
nine large editions! No volume of dis- 
courses has ever had such an immense 
run; nor, with the exception of D’Au- 
bigné’s History of the Reformation, has 
any modern religious work equalled it in 
popularity. 

Qur object now is not to review a work 
which was criticised by thousands before 
the humble author of this article was born, 
but to invite new attention to a magnificent 
intellectual structure that is too much over- 
looked. The crowd pass by that marble 
pile on Chestnut street, which preserves 
insuch purity the matchless portico of the 
Parthenon, but stop before the gaudy front 
of some new hotel or ambitious mansion 
fresh with stucco. So many a grand pro- 
daction of the human intellect is tacitly 
admired, and yet neglected; and a genuine 
service is rendered to the hurried passer- 
by, if the extended finger of some faithful 
student of the work arrests his attention, 
and leads him to stop and study too. Such 
a lowly service we would render to some 
chance readers' of this paragraph. To 
those who wish'to vary close exegesis, or 
lighter pursuits than that, by lofty argu- 
mentation and biilliant rhetoric—who wish 
to. know through what stately periods our 
language can march in majesty—who de- 
sire to see how a mighty hand can “loose 
the bands of Orion,’’ and “ guide Arcturus, 


a re-opening of Chalmers’ Astronomical 
Discourses. T. L. C. 


- 


For the Presbyterian. 


Dissolution of the Pastoral Rela- 
tion. 


A meeting of the congregation of 
Greenwich, called by order of session, 
and held on Saturday the 19th of April, 
1851, appointed Colonel Jonathan Ro- 
bin Chairman, and Henry R. Kennedy 
Secretary. The pastor, Dr. D. X. 
Junkin, stated to the meeting the pro- 
bability that two calls for his ministe- 
rial services, in two several fields of 
labour, would be presented to the Pres- 
bytery of Newton at their next sitting, 
and that he may feel it to be his duty, 
if the Presbytery shall place either of 
the said calls in his hand, to accept it. 
And he requested his congregation to 
take such action as inthe premises may 
to them seem proper and righteous; 
whereupon James Stewart, John Car- 
ter, William L. Gardner, Esq., Spencer 
C. Smith, Esq. and H. R. Kennedy 
were appointed to report a minute ex- 
pressive of the sense of the congrega- 
‘tion in regard to thia important matter. 
The Committee retired, and in due sea- 
son reported the following preamble and 
resolution : 

The congregation of Greenwich can- 
not contemplate, without feelings of the 
deepest sorrow, the prospect of sepa- 
ration from our beloved pastor, the 
Rev. D. Xena Junkin, D.D. who for 
nearly seventeen years has gone in and 
out before us, breaking unto us the 
bread of life; and through his ardent 
labours, persevering faithfulness, and 
tender affection, has endeared himself 
to all hearts amongst us. If we were 
guided solely by our own views of what 
the welfare of Zion demands in this 
whole region of country, this congre- 
gation inclusive, or follow the impulse 
of our own interests and affections, we 
would strongly resist his translation 
from us; but our regard for him is not 
of that selfish kind which would lead us 
to ask him to sacrifice to our wishes his 
own sense of duty: be it therefore 

Resolved, 1. That so strong is our 
attachment, and that of our children 
and families to the ministry, person, 
and family of Dr. Junkin, that we are 
induced to express the earnest wish that 
he abide with us, if he can deem it com- 
patible with his sense of duty; and that 
if he shall determine to remain we will, 
as heretofore, endeavour to cherish and 
encourage him in his work in the Lord. 

Resolved, 2. That we trust the Pres- 
bytery will not, without good and suffi- 
cient cause, consent to the translation 
of our pastor; but, | 

Resolved, 38. Thatif our pastor shall, 
with the advice and consent of his Pres- 
bytery, decide that it is his duty to go 
to another field of labour, we will make 
no resistance, but will follow him with 
our prayers and good wishes, and assure 
him of a continuance of that confidence 
and affection which an able, laborious, 
faithful, and successful ministry of near- 
ly seventeen years has won for him in 
every heart in this community. 

Ordered that Henry Gardner, James 
Stewart, and Robert L. Cline be a com- 
mission from this congregation to pre- 
sent these proceedings to Presbytery. 

Resolved, That these proceedings be 
signed by the officers of this meeting, 
and published in Zhe Presbyterian. 

JONATHAN Rosin, Pres. 

H. R. Kennepy, Sec’y. 


ROMISH RELICS. 


Popish relics, according to an Irish 
periodical, are more numerous than is 
generally supposed. Upon the high 
altar in the Church of Lateran, at 
Rome, the heads of the apostles St. 
Peter and St. Paul are placed. The 
Franciscans, in Bilboa, have also one of 
St. Paul’s heads, and the Augustines, 
in the same city, have a large piece of 
St. Peter’s skull. In Flanders, Spain, 
and France, there are eight arms of St. 
Matthew, and in other places three 
arms of St. Luke. Indeed, some of 
those saints have left behind them so 
many heads, arms, fingers, toes, &c., 
that the real number at present said to 
be in existence cannot be ascertained. 
In St. Peter’s Church, at Rome, they 
have the cross of the good thief, a lit- 
tle worm-eaten; Judas’s lantern, a little 
scorched; the dice the soldiers played 
with when they cast lots for our Sa- 
viour’s garment; the tail of Balaam’s 
ass; St. Joseph’s axe, saw, and hammer, 
and a few nails he had not driven; St. 
Anthony’s mill-stone, on which he sail- 
ed to Muscovy. All these articles were 
in St. Peter’s Church at least in 1753, 
and it is to be presumed still remain 
there. Other churches on the Conti- 
nent contain part of the wood of the 


real cross, a little decayed, and a nail 


of the same—(of the wood of the true 
cross there are said to be as many 
pieces in different parts of Europe, as 
would supply a whole town with fuel 
for a winter;) part of the manna given 
in the wilderness, and some of the blos- 
soms of Aaron’s rod; the arm of St. 
Simeon; the picture of the blessed Vir- 
gin, drawn by St. Luke, the features all 
visible; one of her combs, and twelve 
combs of the twelve apostles, all very 
little used; some relics of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob; the arm and some 
part of the body of Lazarus; part of the 
body of St. Mark, and part of his gos- 
pel in his own hand-writing, almost 
legible; a finger and an arm of St. 
Ann, the blessed Virgin’s mother; a 
piece of the Virgin’s veil, as good as 
new; the staff delivered by our Lord to 
St. Patrick, with which he drove all the 
venemous creatures out of Ireland; some 
of St. Joseph’s breath, which an angel 
enclosed in a phial as he was cleaving 
wood violently; the head of St. Denis, 
which he carried two miles after it was 
cut off, under his arm, from Montmaitre 
to St. Denis; a piece of the rope with 
which Judas hanged himself ; large par- 
cels of the blessed Virgin’s hair; great 
quantities of her milk; some of the tears 
which Christ wept over Lazarus, gath- 
ered up in a small phial by an angel; 
and a shoe of St. Joseph. Part of St. 
Peter’s brains were at Geneva when 
Calvin lived there, but it was afterwards 
removed to Rome, because that heretic 


i 


declared it was er A pumice stone—a 
traveller on the Continent visiting a 


| 


celebrated cathedral, was shown by the 


sacristan, among other marvels, a dirty 
opaque phial. After eyeing it some 
time, the traveller said, “Do you call 
this.a relic?’”’ “‘Sir,”’ said. the. sacrisi 
indignantly, ‘it contains some of the 
darkness that was spread over the land 
of Egypt.”’ | 


— 


The Romish Church in Bavaria. 
To the Editor of the London Times: 

Sir—I enclose an extract of a lotter 
to me from a Roman Catholic priest in 
Bavaria, from which you will find that 
the compact between the absolutism of 
Swarzenburg and the Jesuits is work- 
ing there as well as here. Your obe- 
dient servant, | 

A Constant READER. 

April 8. 

‘Since I last wrote to you, nearly as 
great a strife has arisen in Bavaria, 
through the lately published ‘ memo- 
rial of the Bavarian episcopacy to our 
king,’ as has occurred in England 
through the Pope’s intrusion into the 
Governmental rights of your realm. 
That ‘memorial’ is a compound of the 
most extravagant assumption and arro- 
gance against royal and legal autho- 
rity, and contradictory to almost all 
our civil laws. If all the things which 
the Bavarian bishops require could be 
granted, they would not be fathers in 
the Church, but domineering despots 
in our country, and the King their ser- 
vant. They, without abandoning their 
rank, pay, royal privileges, or standing 
in the state, or in society, categorically 
demand the entire abolition of the 
Placetum Regium, and ask full power 
and the right to appoint and to dismiss 
at their pleasure not only the subordi- 
nate clergy, but also the professors in 
the universities, and the teachers in all 
other schools. They require also full 
and undisputed power of instituting 
new Catholic universities, seminaries, 
schools, monasteries, and nunneries of 
every order and kind they please, and 
to send Jesuits and Redeniptionists, 
aS missionaries, into their divcesses. 
Priests, justly or unjustly judged by 
the bishops or their ordinaries, are to 
have no appeal to the King’s courts of 
justice. If that memorial were to be 
granted, the subordinate clergy would 
become as outlaws, or negro slaves, 
losing all natural rights as Bavarians, 
and delivered up to the arbitrary cruelty 
of the Jus Canonicum, as in the time 
of Gregory VII. 

‘‘Tt is by such means that the bishops 
think to regain their lost spiritual influ- 
ence. The Bishop of Augsburg alone 
signed it, with a protest added to his 
name—‘ The concordat, nothing but 
the concordat, and the whole concor- 
dat.” Now, the concordat is an inte- 
gral part of the Bavarian Constitu- 
tion; so the bishops have thrown the 
firebrand of division into their own 
house. Our Parliament, now assem- 
bled, begins already to grumble, and 
to abuse all ecclesiastical orders, and 
the people do the same. Ofte furious 
pamphlet has already appeared, calling 
upon the people to put an end at once 
to all priestcraft and kingcraft by cud- 
gels, &c.” 


— 


The Bible Society in Lombardy. 

The Bishops of the Ecclesiastical Province of 
Lombardy, assembled in special conference 
in Milan. 

To the Reverend the Parish Ministers, and the 
beloved clergy of their respective Dioceses, 
Peace, and Blessing. 

Of the afflictions which the Lord has 
reserved for us in these latter times, O 
venerable brethren and beloved chil- 
dren in Jesus Christ! the most grievous 
to our hearts is that of beholding our 
country inundated with books and pam- 
phlets of every description, tending to 
bring into disrespect what ought to be 
above all things dear to every true 
Christian, and to turn the most sacred 
subjects into ridicule; yea, by insidi- 
ously attacking the purity of Christian 
morals, to undermine the integrity of 
our most holy faith. © 

And, in further augmentation both 
of the dangers to which the faithful 
are exposed, and of the grief of their 
bishops, the enemies of our common 
faith, who are at all times on the watch 
for a favourable attack upon us, have 
eagerly seized upon the opportunity 
afforded by the political disturbances 
of the country, to introduce amongst 
us a host of corrupt Bibles, with a view 
to undermine the faith of the simple, 
and to carry on, even among ourselves, 
their works of darkness for corrupting 
sound doctrine. Nor do they leave any 
artifice untried, whether in the form of 
elegance in printing or binding, or in 
the lowness of their charges, to put 
them into circulation, and to gain their 
own ends. Verily, it is afflicting to us 
to own, that, perhaps in order to prove 
the constancy of our faith, or perhaps 
as a punishment for our backslidings, 
the Lord has suffered their attempts to 
be not altogether in vain, inasmuch as, 
in various Catholic families, not only 
in our cities, but in our market towns 
and villages, their Bibles, as above de- 
scribed, are circulated with impunity, 
more especially among females and the 
youth of both sexes. * * 

It is unnecessary to remind you. how 
repeatedly the Church, by the mouth 
of the Roman Pontiffs, has forbidden 


her children to read the Bible in any 


vulgar tongue whatsoever, and has not 
even sanctioned the versions of Catho- 
lic authors, though free from all suspi- 
cion, unless they had previously re- 
ceived the approbation of the apostolic 
see, and were furnished with annota- 
tions taken from the works of the holy 
fathers, or of learned and Catholic wri- 
ters. His Holiness, Pope Clement VIII. 
has moreover declared that ne bishop 
whatever is at liberty to prevent Bibles 
of the above description to be kept and 
read. 

It is further well known to you how 
rigorous have been the measures at all 
times adopted by the Roman Pontiffs, 
to prevent Bibles of any kind, that 
may issue from the presses of heretics, 


from falling into the hands of the faith- 


ful; and such are, in all respects, the 

mutilated, and on many accounts erro- 

neous, copies of Diodati, which have 

been so widely disseminated — 

us, to the crying injury of the faithful, 
to our most poignant distress. 

_ On you again we call, O venerable 


dience fo the most “holy 


brethren and beloved sons in Jesug 


Christ who are attentive and obedie 
to the wise regulations Ptah Chand 
and. the Roman. Pontiffs. Point out 
the necessity of rendering strict obe- 
mother, in order to become her chil- 
dren, and to find salvation in her. 
Above all, be careful that prohibited 
Bibles, or bad books, leading astray — 
from the true faith, and from pure mo- 
rality, do not find their way into Chris- 
tian families. Let the faithful read 
the Holy Scriptures, but let them be 
m such form as they are furnished by 
the Church—who is the sole depository 
and interpreter of the Sacred Volume. 
* 


_ Given at the Archiepiscopal Palace 
in Milan, the Ist of December, 1850. 
(ILere follow the names of the bishops.) 
—La Bilaneia Giornale di Milano, 
Saturday, December 14th, 1850. | 


Dedication of the Presbyterian 
-Church, Benicia, California. 


The Presbyterian Church in this city 
‘was dedicated to the worship of God 
on the 16th inst. (March.) The ser- 
mon was preached by the pastor, the 
Rev. Sylvester Woodbridge, jr. to a 
large and attentive congregation.— 
Though we had not the pleasure of 
listening to the avery we un- 


derstand it was a very @fe and elo- 
quent effort, and that it 18 in contem- 
plation to have it early published. 

he buildffig, a handsome edifice, de- 
signed by J. C. Hart, Esq., of New 
York, is sixty feet long, thirty feet 
wide, and forty feet high to the summit 
of the ceiling, of the Norman Gothic 
style of architecture. The cost, inclu- 
ding the frame and materials sent out 
by the Church Extension Committee of 
the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
and the lot presented by Alexander 
Riddell, Esq. was nearly $10,000. 

The arrangement of the interior is 
convenient and imposing. There are 
sixty-eight pews on the ground floor, 
and ten in the choir, capable of seating 
comfortably about four hundred _ per- 
sons. The pulpit, of a tasteful design, 
is grained a rich black walnut, con- 
trasting finely with the soft colour of 
the pews and walls, and the dark, lofty 
ceiling. 

The house is well lighted and fur- 
nished, the chandeliers, carpets, drapery, 
&c. having been presented by the ladies 
of the congregation. The clearness. 
with which the building conveys sound 
was generally remarked upon, and gave 
additional effect to the excellent sing- 
ing under the direction of S. C. Gray, 


sq. 

Phis is the oldest Protestant church 
in California; has continued under the 
charge of its present pastor from its 
commencement, and has secured in a 
remarkable degree the confidence and 
respect of the community.—California 
State Gazette. 


HENRY MARTYN. 


The attention of the religious com- 
munity in America is now awakened 
afresh to the noble and heroie Martyn, 
by the appearance of a volume of let- 
ters and diary, edited by the Rev. Mr. 
Wilberforce, a son of the world-known 
philanthropist. We are thankful for 
this; for the world cannot know too 
much, or think too often, of Henry 
Martyn. His name is the loftiest that 
adorns the annals of Oriental missions, 
and perhaps has never been eclipsed 
by any since the last apostle went up 
to his reward. 

The struggle and the decision in re- 
ference to his entrance on the mission- 
ary work, are among the most touching 
memorials of triumph over earthly self- 
ishness, that the Church of God pos- 
sesses. His attention appears to have 
been first directed to the work, by hear- 
ing from Mr. Simeon an account of 
the labours of Carey in India, and the 
perusal of the life of Brainerd con- 
firmed him in the desire to go and bear 
the cross into heathen lands. His de- 
termination, as soon as it was known 
to his friends, excited strong opposi- 
tion. Men of hardier frame, and of 
humbler powers, might, perhaps, sub- 
mit to the toils, the sorrows, and the 
obscurity of a missionary life; but that 
one so young, so sensitive, so delicate, 
so well fitted to grace the highest walks 
of polished life, one whose name had 
already been inscribed in letters of 
gold on the walls of the Senate House 
of Cambridge, that he should condemn 
himself to the jungles of India, or the 
mountains of Syria, was a sacrifice too 
great to be undergone. But “all these 
things moved” not him— 

“He heard a voice they could not hear, 

Which said, no longer stay ; 
He saw a hand they could not see, 
That beckoned him away.”’ 

To one who was possessed of such 
warm affections, the trial of parting 
with friends and kindred was almost 
too bitter to be borne. He knelt by 
the side of his favourite sister, and 
commended her to God, and then bade 
her farewell, with the painful certainty 
that she would see his face no more. 
After leaving her, he went up to Lon- 
don, and spent some time in delightful 
Christian intercourse with Cecil, New- 
ton, Thornton, and Wilberforce. But 
there was one more parting to be en- 
dured, the bitterest of all; and he has- 
tened down into Cornwall, to take a 
last farewell of one upon whom all the 
affections of his warm heart had been 
poured out. He never saw her again. 
Upon this unhappy episode in his life 
this new volume sheds an additional 
light, and renders it more melancholy 
than before. 

With the touching history of Martyn 
many of my readers are doubtless fa- 
miliar. He dicd at Tocat, in Western 
Persia, on the 16th of October, 1812. . 
That little brotherhood of Christian 
men who were wont to assemble in old 
Bedford Chapel to listen to the preach- 
ing of the sainted Cecil, and to pray 
together around the fireside of Henr 
Thornton, on Clapham Green, have all 
gone to their rest. Cecil himself was: 
long since gathered to his fathers 
William Wilberforce lies by the side o 
William Pitt, beneath the pavement of 
Westminster Abbey; and hard by 
stands a marble statue in which the 
hand of the sculptor has cunningly por- 
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4 esting and delightful season has, I pre- 
sume, never been enjoyed by the Pres- j 
Since its organization. 
- AS 1b. may interest some of your | 
q readers to know a little about this 
a church, I will state a few of its pecu- 
a 
4 3 


trayed the same sweet and 


- on a numerous circle of friends. 


id ex- 
inger. Jo ewton sleeps 
flock in the parish: church yard of Be 
Mary's. But the youngest and 
loveliest of that brotherhood lies two 
thousand mites @ Bpread- 
ing ‘beside the walls of To 
now and then, after many 
nd long intervals, an occasional Chris- 
Sa pilgrim stops and reads, through 
lain white. stone,. 
Marty n. T. L. C. 


many tears, on 8 
the name of Henry 
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when psid inadysnce, ‘ 
Asseusty.—We disap- 
poinied in receiving a telegraphic des- 
pateh ‘from St. Louis, which we attribute 
tothe disarrangement of the wires. We 
ean only state that the Assembly was or- 
ganized by the election of the Rev. Dr. 
Humphreys of Louisville as Moderator, 
and the Rev. Mr. Howard as Clerk. 


Dr. James W. Avexanver.—We un- 
derstand that the Rev. Dr. James W. Alex- 
ander, late Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory in the Théological Seminary at Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, will sail for Europe to- 
day (Saturday) with the hope of recruiting 
his health. While many are entice® to 
visit the old world at this season, for the 
purpose of gratifying their curiosity in in- 
specting the Crystal Palace and its con- 
tents, Dr. Alexander crosses the Atlantic 
from a sense of duty and at the urgent soli- 
citation of friends, that with recruited en- 
ergies he may return to pastoral duties in 
his new ch in the city of New York. 
He will visit the distinguished seats of 
learning on the continent, agd will gather 
information which he will use for the bane- 
fit of others. We are happy to inform our 
readers that they may expect occasional 
letters from his ready and fascinating pen, 
which he has kindly promised for our 
columns. May a benignant Providence 
preserve him during his absence, and in 
due season restore him to his friends. 


— 


Rumour.—We were apprised, 
several weeks since, of the existence of a 
painful rumour that the family so brutally 
murdered some time since by the boatmen, 
in ascending the Chagres river, in Panama, 
was that of the Rev. Edward R. Geary, 
consisting of himself, wife, and two chil- 
dren, while on their way to Oregon, Mr. 
Geary being under the commission of our 
Domestic Board of Missions. We with- 
held any publication of the report, as it 
had not reached us through the ordinary 
channels of communication, and under the 
fear that we might inflict unnecessary pain 
We find, 
however, that it has obtained publicity 
through the Presbyterian of the West, and 
we advert to it for the purpose of express- 
ing our hope that the rumour may yet 
prove to be unfounded. Should it unhap- 
pily be true, it will indeed be a mysterious 
providence of God. Mr. Geary was se- 
lected for this difficult mission as one pos- 
sessing singular qualificatidéns to meet all 
its hardships and exigencies, and was uni- 
versally esteemed. 


Mernopist Cuurcu Case.—The action 
in this case is by the Methodist Church, 
South, against the other, or northern branch 
of the same Church, in which the former 
claim a partition of funds. The most emi- 
nent counsel on both sides have been re- 
tained, and the trial commenced in the 
United States Circuit Court of New York 
on the 19th inst. 


— 


LaFayvETTE CoLLtEcE.—We understand 
that the Rev. Dr. McLean, President of 
Lafayette College, spent the Sabbath be- 
fore last in the congregations of Frankford 
and Bridesburgh, and secured eleven hun- 
dred dollars toward the endowment of the 
College. We are rejoiced that the enter- 
prise meets with so much favour among 
our churches and people, and we are satis- 
fied that it will perfectly succeed. 


New-scnoot Generac AssemBiy.—T his 
body, now assembled in Utica, New York, 
have elected the Rev. Albert Barnes of 
Philadelphia, their Moderator. They have 
agreed to meet next year in Washington 
City. 


= 


MinisTeriat First Streps.—By this we 
mean the early instruction of those who 
subsequently become ministers of the gos- 
pel, and we refer to it as a matter of great 
importance. Theology is never thoroughly 
mastered unless the first lessons in it are 
received on the mother’s lap. It requires 
more than a three years’ course in a semi- 
nary. Turretine is a capital second text- 
book—the first should be the Shorter Cate- 
chism. They should be taken in their 
order to secure success. One who has 


imbibed the Westminster Catechism with | 


his mother’s milk, becomes impracticable 
material for the manufacture of a heretic— 
those brief and pointed answers must be 
forgotten, and his early reverence for them 
lost, before he can launch out into the field 
of wild speculation. Those who have not 
taken these first steps in ministerial educa- 
tion are by no means so safe. It is from 
among them that the innovators and philo- 
sophizers in religion spring. ‘The troublers 
of the Church are the men who were not 
taught by their mothers to lisp these les- 
sons of heavenly truth. Hence we fear 
when we see theological students stepping 
into the pulpit, who have not made their 
first step here; they are in danger of mak- 
ing false stepsafterwards. O ye mothers! 
remember how much the purity of the 
pulpit is entrusted to you! Suffer not 
your children to grow up without associa- 
ting with their first mental and moral exer- 
cises the Westmineter Catechism. 


A Susstirvre.—In the kingdom of Sar- 
dinia Popery has Jost its hold in a mea- 
sure.. The king has shown his disrespect 
for a senseless custom by adopting a use- 
ful substitute. Instead of washing the 
feet of twelve poor children on Holy 
Thursday, he gave to each of them one 
hundred francs, and let them go home and 
wash their own feet. There was as much 
real humility in the last act as there would 
have been in the first, and considerably 


scrap: 
‘Protestant Baptism 


IRGTESTANT M ERY venavs 
| BAPAL MUMMERY. 
New York (Baptia) Recorder of 
the’ 14th inst. conywins an article under 
tlie above ‘heading, displayed in capitals, 
which commences with the following state-- 
ment and quotation: | 
“In the April number of the Protestant 
Quarterly Review, ublished in Philadel- 
phia, edited by the Rev. Dr. Berg, and de- 
voled to the interests of evangelical Protes- 


folowing interesting and significant 


in Rome.—Rev. 
M. W. Jacobus, of Brooklyn, New York, 
baptized an infant.child of the Rev. Mr. 
Hastings, the chaplain. He says of the 
event, “I count it a chief:pleasure of my 
journey, to perform this sacred rite in Papal 
Rome, according to the simplicity there is 
in Christ Jesus.” The simplicity there is 
in Christ Jesus, is in striking contrast with 
the superstitious mummeries which priests 
of the Romish communion practise in ad- 
ministering baptism.’ 

This same paragraph is also found in 
the May number of the 4merican and For- 
eign Christian Union, the monthly organ 
of the Protestant Society which bears the 
same name. It probably was copied by the 
Union from the Review.” 

As this statement originally appeared in 
The Presbyterian, extracted from one of 
Mr. Jacobus’s letters, addressed to the edi- 
tors, and has gone the rounds of the reli- 
gious press till it has lost the evidence of 
its paternity, we feel bound to notice the 
article, not so much to claim the credit due 
to. our own columns, as to repel and rebuke 
the unchristian use made of the above fact 
by the Recorder. 

The following additional remarks, with 
many others of the same character, are 
contained in the article of the Recorder. 


“Verily Rome will have small cause to 
fear the efforts of that Protestantism, whose 
warmest friends and boldest advocates count 


seven-hilled city, that they are permitted to 
baptize babes, where Papal priests have so 
long monopolized that business. 

The holy father will laugh in his sleeve 
at Protestant credulity, and thank more 
American clergymen to visit Rome, and 
assist in supporting Papal rites. So long 
as Protestants will count it their ‘ chief 
pleasure’ in visiting the pontifical city, that 
they can put holy water on little children, 
a mummery to which the Scriptures are a 
stranger, the Papacy has little to fear from 
that quarter.” | 

And again: | 

“What is there joyful in the fact that 
such a rite was performed in Papal Rome? 
That is just the place for such. There is 
their home; there they have been protected 
and cherished. ‘There infant baptism is in 
the bosom of its family. And we sincerely 
wish that this rite might henceforth and for 
ever be confined exclusively to the city of 
the Cesars. It has nothing to do with 
‘the simplicity there is in Christ Jesus,’ 
but much to do with ‘Papal Rome.’ Nor 
does it essentially change the character of 
the superstition, that the white robe, the 
blessed salt, the holy chrism, and the lighted 
candle are left out of the performance.” 

We could not expect our Baptist friends 
to give place to the above interesting fact, 
without some comments expressive of their 
dissent from the pleasure with which it has 
been laid before the public eye in nume- 
rous Protestant journals. But with confi- 
dence do we appeal to Christian candour 
and editorial comity, when we put the 
question, Are such strictures worthy of 
“the simplicity there is in Christ Jesus?” 
And do such gratuitous assertions contain 
any argument? Or, do the men that make 
them expect to multiply converts to their 
narrow pale by such ungenerous asser- 
tions? When, and where, and by whom, 
has it ever been proved that infant baptism 
originated in the Papal Church, or that it 
is a part of the “superstitious mummery”’ 
of the Romish communion? Dr. Gill, one 
of the most learned and laborious divines 
that the Baptist Church ever boasted of, 
has acknowledged that from the fourth to 
the eleventh century of the Christian era, 
he was “not able to find one instance of 
an opposer of infant baptism.”’ And Dr. 
Wall, who, though a pedobaptist, is fre- 
quently referred to by Baptists (probably 
because he considered immersion as the 
proper mode of baptism,) in bis History of 
Infant Baptism, sums up the whole evi- 
dence in the following words :—*“ Lastly, 
for the first four hundred years, there ap-. 
pears only one man (Tertullian) who ad- 
vised the delay of infant baptism in some 
cases; and one Gregory, who did practise 
such delay, in the case of his own children ; 
but no society of men so thinking or so 
practising; or any one man saying it was 
unlawful to baptize infants. So in the 
next seven hundred years, there is not so 
much as one man to be found, who either 
spoke for or practised such delay; but all 
the contrary. And when about the year 
1130 one sect among the Waldenses or 
Albigenses declared against the baptizing 
of infants, as being incapable of salvation, 
the main body of that people rejected their 
opinion; and they of them who held that 
opinion quickly dwindled away and disap- 
peared, there being no more persons heard 
of holding that tenet, until the rising of 
the German Anti-pedobaptists in the year 
1522.” 

Now, with such concéssions and such 
statements, from men who have spent their 
lives in ransacking the records of an- 
tiquity in relation to this very point, who 
is the editor of the New York Recorder, 
or his presumptuous correspondent, who 
has the temerity to assert that “infant bap- 
tism is a Papal invention ;’’ and that “ to 
perform it is one of Rome’s own mumme- 
ries.” We have often heard similar asser- 
tions from illiterate and prejudiced Bap- 
tists; but we had supposed that in this en- 
lightened and liberal age the conductors 
of any respectable Christian journal would 
be above the admission of such gratuitous 
assertions and base insinuations into their 
columns, without the semblance of an 
argument to sustain or even give colour to 
them. 

_ In truth, our Baptist brethren have a 
much larger share of accountability than 
we should wish to assume, in the use of 
terms tending to hold up to ridicule the 
ordinance of infant baptism. Ridicule is 
generally the resort when argument fails, 
and if ever, in any one controversy, there 
has been a singuler failure of argument, it 
has been in the case of those who attempt 
to uphold the dogma of exclusive adult 
baptism by immersion. Hence the cant 
phrases so frequently in their mouth, by 
which they hope to catch the ears of the 
unlearned. 

Infant baptism a Papal invention! and 


pray who invented the system which an- 


charches all other denominations-and de- 


tantism, in opposition to Romanisnm, is found | 


it the joy and pride of a journey to the 


nies to them @ name and a piace in the 
house of God? Was it Papal Rome or 
Bapust exclusiveness? Rome may claim 
precedence, but most closely has it been 
imitated by those who have discovered, in 
these last years, that the benefits of God’s 
covenant are limited to those who go un- 
der the water. 

We admit that we express ourselves in 
strong terms, which we think the case de- 
mands. We feel that an outrage has been 
committed on the ‘catholic spirit of the 
age; and while we are willing and expect 
that Baptists will defend their own narrow 
platform in the best way they can, we 
sHall not silently permit them to assail our 
system with hard names, and “ puerile and 
ridiculous”’ innuendoes. 


A VERY GOOD MOTTO. 


A correspondent, in addressing us, as- 
sures us that he remains the “friend of 
the good old paths. and of new energy to 
walk in them.”? The distinction is an im- 


portant one. It is by no means necessary 


that a man, in order to evince his zeal, 
should strike out a new path. Many, pro- 
fessedly indignant at the slow progress of 


their fellow Christians, imagine tHat the | 


true way to hasten their own speed is to 
leave the old disciples and their old way, 
and mark out a new path for themselves. 
We have seen such, and have marked 
their stumbles and falls, and the: still 
thicker maze in which they have involved 
themselves, until they were utterly bewil- 
dered and lost. The king’s highway is 
the safest. By it many travellers have 
accomplished their journey successfully. 
It may be rugged in many parts, but at 
every step we see the unerring way-marks. 
The simple way-faring man need not err 
therein. We can certainly have no objec- 
tion to new energy in the old ways. Every 
one, instead of creeping, may run as if in 
a race, provided he does not get entangled 
in any of the by-paths. gt 
We have seen so much in religion whic 

professed to be new, and which proved it- 
self worthless, that we instinctively shrink 
from new theories, as new temptations to 
wandering from God. Where one becomes 
a leader in new paths, from an honest 
misapprehension of the truth, twenty are 
thus led astray by an unholy ambition to 
be singular and distinguished. Their 
adoption of a new heresy, they are well 
aware, will direct the eyes of others to 
them much more certainly than their ad- 
herence to an old fashioned orthodoxy. 
Verily they have their reward. God will 
hold them responsible, not only for the in- 
jury they may do to themselves, but for 
the souls of those who, ignorantly confid- 
ing in them, are led astray. The new en- 
ergy, however, is a very different thing 
from the new theory. God requires no 
man to be a sluggard in the old way. He 
tells them to watch, and not sleep as do 
others; to fight; to run soas to obtain; to 
work while it is called to-day; to strive to 
enter in at the strait gate—in a word, to 
be diligent, faithful, earnest, leaving the 
things that are behind and pressing to- 
wards the mark, to secure the crown. 


HEAL THYSELF. 


There is a false spirit of philanthropy 
which can express the most tender sym- 
pathy for all imagined evils except those 
which are near at hand. The English 
public are excitable whenever the subject 
of American slavery is brought on the ta- 
pig; and one would suppose, from the un- 
bounded fervour of their benevolence, that 
having redressed all evils at home, they 
were prepared to give their undivided ef- 
forts for the relief of suffering humanity 
at large. Whether it be a real or pseudo- 
philanthropy which enlists them in behalf 
of the slave population of this country, let 
the reader judge when he shall! have read 
the following statement. In the British 
House of Commons, Lord Ashley, in re- 
ferring to the state of the working classes 
of London, adduced the following facts 
as illustrative of their misery. The autho- 
rity is unquestionable, and it will be re- 
membered that it refers to the existing 
state of an immense multitude of beings in 
the great English metropolis. If Ameri- 
can slavery has any features at all resem- 
bling this degradation of the white slaves 
of London, we object not that the whole 
civilized world should cry out against it. 
This is Lord Ashley’s statement : 

«“ This return said nothing of the condi- 
tion or residences of the working-classes. 
There were cases in which not one family, 
but four fam.lies, and even five families, 
occupied one sitting-room—one in each of 
the four corners, and one in the middle. 
Physically nothing could be worse than 
such a state of things; but the moral evil 
which was generated by it was still 
worse, In these houses, and in one 
single room of them, grown-up males and 
females of different families, and of ‘the 
same family, were living together. Was 
it to be wondered at, that in these re- 
ceptacles nine-tenths of the great crimes, 
such as burglaries and highway robberies, 
which were a terror to society, were con- 
ceived and hatched! In a sanatory point 
of view, what must be the condition of 
those dwellings in which eight, nine, and 
ten, and even, in some cases, so many as 
twenty and twenty-five persons were living 
all together? He would take the report of 
the London Fever Hospital, and compare 
the space allowed there for the patients with 
the space allowed in one of these over- 
crowded lodging-rooms. This report stated 
that fifty persons, and sometimes ninety or 
a hundred, were lodged in a room thirty- 
three feet nine inches long, twenty feet wide, 
and seven feet six inches high; that was to 
say, in a room which did not admit of a 
larger bulk of air than was allowed for three 
patients in the Fever Hospital. The report 
went on, and stated this remarkable fact, that 
one-fifth part of the whole number of per- 
sons who were admitted into the Fever Hos- 
pitals came from these over-crowded rooms, 
and that they had no less than 130 patients 
affected with fever from that one room alone. 
‘T'he experience of the Board of Health con- 
firmed this state of things. These remarks 
applied to the stationary population. 

rd to the migratory population, here 
was the statement made by one of the city 
missionaries:—‘ On my district there is a 
house containing eight rooms, which are all 
let separately to individuals who furnish and 
re-letthem. The parlour measures eighteen 
feet by ten feet. Beds are arranged on 
each side of the room, composed of straw, 
shavings, rags, &c. In this room slept, on 
the night previous to my inquiry, twenty- 
seven male and female adults, thirty-one 
children, and two or three dogs, making in 
all Gfty-eight human beings breathing the 
con atmosphere of a close-room. 
In the top-room of the same house, mea- 


With | 


suring twelve feet by tem feet, there Gee six. 


| beds, and, on the same ‘night, there slept in 


them thirty-two humag: beings, all breathing 


the pestiferous air of athole not fit to keep | 
s in. The beds @re so close together | 


that, when let down on the floor, there is 
no room to pass between them; and they 
who sleep in the beds furthest from the door 
can, consequently, only get into them by 
crawling over the beds which are nearer the 
door. In one district alone there are 270 
such rooms.’ The statement then pro- 
ceeds:—* These houses are never cleaned 
or ventilated; they literally swarm with 
vermin. It is almost impossible to breathe. 
Missionaries are seized with vomiting or 
fainting upon entering them.’ ‘I have felt,’ 
said another, ‘ the vermin dropping on my 
hat like peas. In some of the rooms | dare 
not sit, or I shoukd be at once covered.’ 
These were some of the worst instances, no 
doubt, but though some of the worst, they 
were inhabited by many individuals. 
was sorry to say that this state of things 
was not confined to London. It prevailed 
in many of the large towns of the kingdom. 
The noble lord here read similar statements 
of the state of things in Fulham, Maid- 
stone, Dover, Birmmgham, Leeds, Man- 
chester, Bradford, and which gave a fear- 
ful picture of the effects of the over-crowd- 
ing of lodging-houses, and the mixing of the 
sexes, in a physical, moral, and social point 


of view.” m 
Death oF Dr. Samuel 


G. Morton, a physician of deserved emi- 
nence, as well as a distinguished naturalist, 
departed this life after a brief illness, at his 
residence in Philadelphia, on Thursday 
the 15th inst. in the 52d year of his age. 
The deceased, in all the relations of life, 
commended himself to the public esteem. 
In his profession he was learned and skil- 
ful, and amidst the cares-of an extensive 
practice he found time to distinguish him- 
self in various branches of science, and 
was the honoured President of the Acade- 
my of Natural Sciences. Among the learn- 
ed, both at home and abroad, he was best 
known by his ingenious works, the Crania 
Americana and the Crania gyptiaca 
which at once gave him a high standing 
among archeologists and ethnographers. 
It is a subject of regret that he adopted 
Professor Agassiz’s theory of the human 
race, which we regard as of infidel ten- 
dency, although we have every reason to 
believe that it affected not Dr. Morton’s 
views of Bible truth, or diminished his 
reverence for the Christian religion. His 
death is deeply deplored by a very wide 
circle of friends, and furnishes another sad 
illustration of the instability of human life. 


Crelesiastical Record. 


The Rev. Robert C. Mathews, a son of 
the late Dr. Mathews, has received and 
accepted the appointment of agent for the 
collection of the funds now due, and to 
raise subscriptions for the further endow- 
ment of the Theological Seminary at New 
Albany. His field is Indiana, Illinois, and 
Missouri. 

The Rev. Dr. Wood has resigned his 
Professorship in the Seminary at New Al- 
bany, with a view to entering upon a gen- 
eral agency for the Board of Education in 
the West. | 

The pastoral relation between the Rev. 
R. L. Stanton and the Second Presbyte- 
rian church, New Orleans, has, by mutual 
consent of parties, been dissolved by the 
Presbytery of Louisiana. 3 

On Monday evening the 124th ult. the 
Presbytery of Lake ordained Mr. S. C. 
Logan to the work of an evangelist. The 
Rev. William Townley presided and pro- 
posed the usual questions and led in 
prayer, the Rev. A. Y. Moore preached 
the sermon, and the Rev. J. C. Brown 
gave the charge. 

The Rev. J. J. Scott has removed from 
Feesburg, Ohio, and become the stated 
supply of Truro church, Columbus Pres- 
bytery. His post office is now Columbus, 
Ohio, where correspondents and editors 
will please address him. | 

On the 16th ult. Mr. Edward Kennedy 
was ordained to the gospel ministry by the 
Presbytery of Winchester, with a view to 
his subsequent installation over the Prince 
William church. 

On the same day, by the same Presby- 
tery, Mr. F. N. Whaley was ordained as 
an Evangelist. 

The pastoral relation between the Rev. 
H. B. Gardiner and the church at Galena, 
and that between the Rev. O. Peck and 
the church at Albany has been dissolved 
by the Presbytery of Rock River. 

On the Ist inst. by the Presbytery of 
Rock River, the Rev. John Ustick was 
installed pastor of the Willow Creek 
church. | 

The Rev. A. Lloyd having accepted a 
missionary appointment in New York city, 
would inform correspondents that thzy may 
direct to him at No. 1088 Broadway. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
KIND WORDS. 


Too frequently thoughtless-speech 
estranges kindred, and some ill-timed 
expression sows discord ‘where proximity 
had else made friends. Hence the 
value of gentle words. Did I wsh in 
plain epitome to embody the intriacies 
of etiquette, I would say, use kind 
words; their’s is a witchery which, ex- 
cusing inexperience, gives double power 
to the charms of the fascinating. Were 
I asked, how self-respect and general 
esteem might with certainty be secured? 
my ready reply should be, speak kind 
words. Todo this, your heart must be- 
come a home of the charities. None, ex- 
cept the sincere, can speak words truly 
kind; and kindness of feeling, clothed 
in fit expression, is ever sure of abun- 
dant return, in the love and confidenze 
of our fellow-men. 

Then ever speak kind words. Never, 
if possible, permit an uncharitable 
thought to arise in your mind; and 
especially avoid its communication. 
Language once used, like moments 
once sped, can never be recalled. We 
may bitterly regret its effects, and pos- 
sibly counteract their evil, but the in- 
strument of the mischi¢f has passed 
for ever beyond our control. 

How many, like the jowl, mousing 
amid garbage and filth, ferret out 
with odious industry the failings of 
others, and parade them in public. 
view, a spectacle which proper hu- 
manity should have evet consigned to 
oblivion. Yet whose lif} is so correct, 
as to justify him in exetcising unchal- 
lenged censorship over the conduct of 
his fellows; or whose jadgment so in- 
fallible as to be the only guide with 
which we may flee vice, and seek a home 


/ 


He | 


in that elysium, “ where every breeze 
whispers 


pleasure, and every shade 


‘promises repdse. 
Were two or three individuals wrecked | 


upon some foreign and desert shore, all 
differences would be forgotten in a com- 
munity of wretchedness, and every ca- 
vil silenced by those dangers misfortune 
had made the common lot. “Life is 
that stranger ‘land, that alien clime.” 
Let its hours be devoted to kind 
thoughts, and its opportunities be im- 
ae with gentle words and deeds of 

indness, that our own hearts may be 
blessed, and peace and love abound. 

F. R. G. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Influence of Anniversaries. 


Messrs. Editors—That great interest 
is awakened in some minds—that much 
important information is communicated 
—that a strong impulse is given to the 
benevolent affections, to some extent, in 
the religious community by these cele- 
brations, are unquestionable facts. But 
after the maintenance of these “ reli- 
goss festivals,” (as they are called,) 

uring a period of more than thirty 
years, without materially advancing the 
cause of the several charities beyond 
what might naturally be expected from 
the increase of our population, and the 
gradual but constant advance of Chris- 
tian sentiment, through the influence 
of gospel ordinances, it really becomes 
a subject of serious inquiry, whether 
some more efficient mode of promoting 
the spirit of missions—(I use this term 
in the widest sense, as including all the 
evangelical institutions of the day) is 
not absolutely demanded by the in- 
creasing calls of a world lying in‘ the 
ruins of sin; and such as will be per- 
manent in their influence, and even cu- 
mulative in their power. 

The insufficiency of the present sys- 
tem is obvious: 

1, These anniversaries are very lim- 
ited in their direct influences on the 
public mind. How few, comparatively, 
are able to attend upon them from 
year to year? What is the periodical 
excitement of five thousand, or even four 
times five thousand minds, once a year, 
among twenty millions of people? And 
how few of these carry home with them 
any impression that is permanent in its 
influence on themselves and others? 
They may have been thrown into ecsta- 
cies by some brilliant speech, to which 
they have listened—they may have 
been constrained to pronounce every 
meeting they attend ‘“‘deeply interest- 
ing;’’ (terms that are worn threadbare 
in every anniversary week;) but how 
evanescent is the impression, and how 
soon does the enthusiasm awakened 
give place to the dull, prosaic course 
of human life, and the wants of the 
world pass from the mind? And then 
the minds that feel the need of these 
periodical excitements are not the most 
to be depended on in the work of car- 
rying forward the ark of God. Again, 

2. The impulse generally ascribed 
to these anniversaries belongs, in a 
great measure, to other causes, which 
have no necessary dependence on them. 
It is not by splendid speeches, ‘ cut 
and dried’ to order—delivered with 
burning eloquence—reported and print- 
ed, as far as possible, with “the godly 
tone,” and the shouts of applause with 
which their delivery was accompanied, 
that ‘the sacramental host of God’s 
elect’’ are aroused to action and kept 
in motion. But it is mainly by mat- 
ters of fact, recorded in plain, un- 
adorned language, in the journals of 
your missionaries—by dry statistics, 
made up of the nine digits, showing 
the progress of the different institu- 
tions in the beneficent work of evan- 
gelizing the world—by plain, candid 
statements of the demands constantly 
pressing on the various associations, 
to keep up and extend their benevo- 
lent operations—it is by such means, 
more than any others, that the good 
work is advanced. And all these 
facts, in all their force, could be pre- 
sented, from year to year, from quar- 
ter to quarter, through the length and 
breadth of the land, as they are now, 
through the press, without having 
geinea the least additional consequence 

rom having passed through the mo- 
mentary glance of a public meeting of 
five or ten thousand persons. Now, 
it is to these documentary details, 
and not to the eloquent speeches, 
and the formal resolutions that accom- 
pany them, that the beneficial influ- 
ence supposed to follow the anniversa- 
ries is principally to be ascribed. 
Withhold these from the public eye, 
and though the speeches of your most 
effective orators were published with 
the greatest fidelity, and spread through 
the land, they would soon be thrown 
aside, and their effects would evaporate 
long before the return of another series 
of anniversaries. But, 

3. The speeches that are made on 
these occasions are not always the most 
judicious and best calculated to advance 
the cause they are intended to subserve. 
There has been little occasion to apply 
this remark to the late anniversaries. 
I have thought that in general there 
has been a decided improvement in this 
particular the present year. 
respect, the late anniversary of the 
American Board I considered as a 
model worthy of all imitation. The 


speeches (so called) that were delivered, 


consisted almost exclusively of plain 


‘statements of facts, made by their re- 


turned missionaries—men of God—men 
of prayer—who had learned their weak- 
ness and dependence on a higher power, 
in the solitude of the missionary field, 
unbroken only by the abominations of 
the heathen, by which “their pious 
souls were vexed from day to day.”’ 


How unlike the farce that was enacted |. 


on the same platform, some years ago, 
when several pastors, enjoying eligible 
situations and fat salaries, publicly 
volunteered to pull up stakes, and go as 
missionaries to the heathen! And I 
have yet to learn that the late anniver- 
sary of this noble Institution will not 
prove the most effective in its results 
that it has ever celebrated. 

But sometimes it is quite otherwise. 
As every individual selected to address 
these various meetings has nothing but 
his own discretion to direct him, it is 
not to be wondered at that sometimes 
great mistakes are made, both as to the 
matter and manner of what is said. I 
witnessed only one exhibition of this 
kind the present year. In a Sabbath 
school celebration, in an adjacent muni- 
cipality, I was compelled to listen to 
one address, which was any thing but 
what it ought to have been. Had it 
come from some retired countryman, 
who had enjoyed little opportunity for 
learning human nature and the ways 
of the world, I could readily have de- 
vised an apology for his mistake. But 
it was not so. The speaker was one 
who claimed to be conversant with the | 


In this 


proper mode of conducting Sabbath 
schools, and had for<years occupied a 

rominent place in the Sunday School 
Union. And the great object of his 
part in the exhibition was, by imitating 
the swelling of a frog, and the growling, 
snarling, and barking of a dog, (in both 
of which he was remarkably successful, 
to throw the assemblage of five hundre 
children into perfect paroxysms of laugh- 
ter, to the utter disgrace of the occa- 
sion, the house of God, the respectable 
audience, and most of all Aimsel/, though 
he seemed not to realize it. 

I cheerfully admit that “there is a 
time to laugh,”’ as well as “a time to 
weep.” But the Sabbath school is not 
the place to give lessons in laughing, 
by indulging in buffoonery and the 
grimaces of a merry-Andrew. There 
is too much laughing in our schools on 
the Sabbath day, to require any in- 
structions in that art even on a week 
day. The exercises of such an occa- 
sion, though enlivened, should be chaste 
and sober. 

But I must suspend many other re- 
marks I have to make on the influence 
of these anniversaries to another time. 
I may address you again next week. 

POLYCARP. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Keying, the Chinese Statesman. 


TRANSLATION OF HIS SINGULAR ESSAY. 


Writing under date of February 28th, 
the Rev. A. P. Happer, of the Chinese 
mission, communicates the interestin 
accounts which follow: | 


Most readers of the events which 
have transpired in China for the last 
ten years have noticed the name of the 
distinguished and liberal-minded Chi- 
nese statesman, Keying. He was the 
Imperial Commissioner for the-manage- 
ment of Foreign Affairs from 1842 to 
1848, and was the Governor General of 
the provinces of Canton and Kwang Se. 
It was he who formed the treaties on 
the part of the Chinese with the Eng- 
lish, American, and French Govern- 
ments. To him also belongs the still 
higher honour of having memorialized 


the late Emperor Taou Kwang to tole- 


rate Christianity in hisdominions. And 
thus he was the means, in the hands of 
God, of opening so much the door for 
the introduction of Christianity among 
this people. 

Since his return to Peking in 1848, 
he has put to press a work of miscella- 
neous essays which has recently been 
published in seven volumes. All for- 
eigners are very desirous of getting a 
copy of the work; but as it was pub- 
lished at the capital, only one copy has 
fallen into their hands. The Rev. M. 
C. White, at Fuchau, obtained a copy 
from a literary man who had returned 
from Peking. And he has extracted 
from the work the very singular essay, 
a translation of which is here subjoined. 
It is entitled “‘A prayer to the hea- 
venly God, with a preface by Keying, 
Governor General of Kw4ng Tung and 
Kwang Si.” 

‘‘According to the Dictionary of 
os He, the Western nations style 
the Saviour of the world, Jesus. The 
translated books of the Western nations 
clearly narrate his wonderful actions. 
In his religion, the worship of God and 
the repentance of sin are the essentials. 
The statement is, that in the world 
there is only this one creating heaven- 
ly God, who is able to govern all things, 
and who is omnipresent and omniscient; 
because when he looked down upon the 
lower earth, he compassionately regard- 
ed the multitude of living beings, there- 
fore he sent his royal (or divine) Son, 
Jesus to be born in the world, and to 
give himself a ransom to save the world. 
He died and rose again, and performed 
many wonderful miracles. Those who 
believe upon him do not worship idols; 
but either in a public place or private 
room they purify their hearts and re- 
pent of their sins, and bowing down be- 
fore the creating God, they worship 
and confess their sins, and pray for 
blessings. 

‘Last year I was sent to the Two 
Kwang, and received the Imperial will 
to manage the affairs with foreigners. 
I examined the religion professed by 
the Western nations, as to its correct- 
ness or incorrectness, and having tho- 
roughly examined it, and knowing that 
there ts certainly not one of all the 
doctrines which they propagate, which 
tg not good, as was proper, I memorial- 
ized the Emperor, requesting that he 
would show favour to those from a dis- 
tance, and not prohibit this religion. 
At this time it teem that one of 
my official secretaries, Mr. Li, narrated 
to me that last winter he was taken 
sick; that he resorted to idols, physi- 
cians, and divination, but all in vain. 


That by chance having heard what. 


Western nations communicate about 
praying for blessings, he bowed down 
and called upon the name of the Hea- 
venly God and Jesus, and the next 
day he was cured of his sickness. Af- 
ter this, whatever he prayed for he ob- 
tained. 

‘“‘He requested me to compose a 
prayer to commemorate the wonder- 
fulness of the gracious favour, and to 
perpetuate it, that it should not be for- 
gotten. 

PRAYER. 


“God only is without selfishness. 
He spread abroad the heavens, and ex- 
tended the universe. He protects all 
things, and all beings rejoice in him. 
He compassionately regards all people. 
He looks upon the earth, and hears 
and sees all things. How wonderful is 
the goodness of God! shedding lustre 
through ten thousand ages. Alas! for 

ou, mankind; you forget the divine 

ord. Though fed to the full, and 
clothed warmly, you do not thank God 
who gives these mercies. You are 
adulterous, intriguing, covetous, deceiv- 
ing, and willingly provoke the wrath 
of God. I would that men would re- 
pent and reform. The appointed pe- 
riod of death will soon revolve, and 
the punishment of hell is excruciating. 
Do good, and call down blessings, is a 
saying of many ages. From this time 
worship God, and what you pray for 
you shall obtain. He will save you 
from eternal punishment, and deliver 
you from the misery of sin. God 
knows your thoughts, and will send 
down ten thousand blessings. Accept 
our offerings.” 

All who read this will wonder that 
it should be the production of a hea- 
then statesman. There are several 
things especially worthy of remark: 

Though not a complete summary, 
yet it contains a very clear, concise, 
and correct statement of some of the 
essential doctrines. of Christianity. 
This shows that Christian books have 
been read and understood in a quarter 
we have little expected them to be. 
Every one will spontaneously offer ear- 
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he ‘testimony which ‘it bears to} 


eligion without exce 

And=it 
that such a statement 
testimony should find a 
e work of a distinguished 
statesman. The Chinese appear to 
have studiously guarded against any 
account of Christian doctrines appear- 


of our holy r 
tion, ‘is 
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place in 


ing in their books. For though Chrie- 
tianity was extensively propagated in 
China in the sixth and seventh centu- 
ries, and by the Catholics in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, yet we 
find in.Chinese authors only a few very 
slight notices of it, and they of the 
most indistinct and indefinite kind, 
such as the sentence from King He’s 
Dictionary, with which this composition 
is commenced. | 

We may reasonably hope, and should 
earnestly pray, that God ' would. gra- 
ciously tice his own blessed word to 
the conversion of many who may never 
see the living teacher. __ 3 bis 

saat is an example of the insta- 
bility of human greatness. After hav- 
ing attained to the elevation of being 
the second highest minister at court, he 
has fallen under the imperial displea- 
sure. He has been removed from his 
high office, and degraded to the fifth 
rank, and in great forbearance is per- 
mitted to wait for an appointment to 
small office. No doubt one great reason 
of his degradation was the presenta- 
tion of liberal and enlightened views in 
regard to intercourse with foreign na- 
tions; and,there is little doubt but 
that when Wis fame as 5 statesman, and 
his skill as a diplomatist are forgotten, 
his name will be perpetuated as the per- 
son who memorialized for the toleration 
of Christianity, and who bore this strik- 
ing and public testimony to the excel- 
lency of the doctrines of Jesus. 

In various ways a more correct 
knowledge of foreign countries is being 
disseminated among all classses in 
China. The fact that several distin- 
guished statesmen have published works 
in relation to other nations, shows that 
a spirit of inquiry to some extent is 
abroad among the nation. Changes of 
thought and feeling will gradually come 
over it. But the most powerful instru- 
mentality is now at work. The blessed 
gospel of the glorious God is preached 
in many places, and it is mighty to the 
pulling down of the strongholds of sin 
and Satan. May the numbers of the 
heralds of the cross in this land be 
greatly multiplied; and may God, whose 
province it is to save by few or many, 
to work and none can hinder, overturn 
and overturn, till he shall come whose 
right it is to reign. 


Liturgical Considerations. 
EXTRACTED FROM DICK’S THEOLOGY. 


We object to forms of prayer, on the 
ground that there is no warrant for 
them in Scripture, and that they are 
not sanctioned by the example of the 
primitive Church. We object to them, 
because they interfere with the office 
of the Holy Spirit, who is sent not 
only to inspire us with devotional sen- 
timents, but also to suggest petitions; 
for this surely is implied in his helping 
our infirmities, and making “‘interces- 
sion for us with groanings which can- 
not be uttered.” And if we dispas- 
sionately reflect upon the subject, it 
will appear more consonant to common 
sense, as well as to religion, that a per- 
son should be allowed to express the 
feelings and desires which spontaneous- 
ly arise in his mind, than that he should 
be under the necessity of conforming 
them to a standard prepared by another. 
Would it not be preposterous to con- 
fine a son to a collection of written re- 

uests, from which he was. never to 
Reviate in his addresses to his father? 
This leads me to state further, that we 
object to forms of prayer, because they 
cannot be adapted to the endlessly- 
diversified and ever-varying circum- 
stances of the people of God, and must, 
therefore, prove a painful and injurious 
restraint upon the liberty of spirit 
which the Divine promises encourage 
us to exercise. The minister must pray 
for nothing in public, nor the private 
Christian in his family and closet, how- 
ever urgent is the demand for it, if he 
do not find it in his books. We object, 
once more, to forms of prayer, on ac- 
count of their tendency to produce cold- 
ness and listlessness in the offices of 
religion. The human mind needs to be 
kept awake; and nothing is so much 
calculated to throw it into an inatten- 
tive, slumbering state, as the dulness 
of uniformity. The perpetual recur- 
rence of the same sounds, the accus- 
tomed transitions from one subject to 
another, and the unvaried length of 
the service, must create a monotonous 
state of mind, if not an absence of 
thought, and convert prayer into a 
mere bodily exercise. The careless 
and unvaried manner in which prayers 
are often read in the English Church, 
proves too well that there is ground for 
this objection. 

- Yet the praise bestowed upon the 
liturgy of that Church exceeds all 
bounds. It is ‘‘an excellent liturgy,” 
an “admirable liturgy,” an ‘‘incompa- 
rable liturgy,” an ‘‘all but inspired 
liturgy.”’ This extravagant language 
is quite in unison with the pretensions 
of that arrogant Church, which, like the 
Church of Rome, her prototype in pride, 
says, ‘‘I sit as a queen, and shall never 
see sorrow; looking haughtily down 
upon us as hardly worthy to be ac- 
counted Christians, pronouncing our 
assemblies to be conventicles, and our 
ministers to be without ordination; and 
sometimes going so far as to exclude 
us from any interest in the promises, 
and leaving us to what is called the 
uncovenanted mercy of God. ‘Let 
another praise thee,’’ says the wise 
man, “‘and not thine own mouth; a 
stranger, and not thine own lips.” If 
this wonderful liturgy be brought to 
the test of Scripture and sound reason, 
its vaunted excellence will vanish as a 
dream of fancy. To say nothing of 
the superstitious rites which it incul- 
cates, and the false doctrine which it 
teaches, while it assumes, in the byrial 
service, the salvation of all but self- 
murderers and excommunicated per- 
sons, and asserts the regeneration of 
all infants who are baptised, it has 
been justly charged with defects and 
redundancies; with omitting some im- 
portant petitions, and unnecessarily 
repeating others; with dealing in gen- 
eralities, without descending to particu- 
lars upon which the mind could fix; con- 
fessing, for example, sin in general, 
without specifying particular sins; with 
joining together petitions which have 


no kind of connection; with presenting 
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the shortness of the pra 

is ended-almost. 

‘them, consisting only of a single in. 
tence, are finished almost as soon as 
they ate begun. Besides the interrup-. 
tion which is thus given to devotional 
want of dignity and 
ition of what thay 
be called shreds atd fragments ofpray- 
ers. The Lord’s Prayer ia; sometimes 
introduced out: ef place, on wheré ‘no 
person can perceive any reason for 
using it; and it is brought forward 80 
often, four or five'times inthe course 
of one service, as to have the appear- 
ance of vain repetition, and'to pive the 
ides of children conning a task, rather 
than’of. rational creatures worshi ping 
God with the understanding. shee is 
that boasted liturgy which has béen. ex- 
tolled with bombastic praise, and> in 


neous prayers of other churches are 
despised as vain babblings, or the inco- 
herent effusions of enthusiasm. I have 
no hesitation in saying, that in those 
churches prayers far superior are of- 
fered up every Sabbath; and I have 
frequently heard a -prayer, poured out 
by a man of God, with the assistance 
of the Holy Ghost, which, in my judg- 
ment, was of more value than the whole 
liturgy. Let us ‘be ‘thankful that: we 
stand in no need of its proffered assist- 
ance, and that our devotion is ‘not en- 
cumbered and impeded by any such 
human‘ imposition. * 


| For tht Presbyterian. 
“When I am Weak, then am I 
Strong.” 
2 Cor. xii. 10. 


Soon after reading the Pringeton Re: 
view upon “ Professor Park’s Remarks,” 
the writer chanced to meet with a pas- 
sage in a work which is his daily study, 
which illustrated to his mind the Pro- 
fessor’s position. 

‘“‘It is not so easy a matter: as the 
world takes it, to bring God and ~~ 
soul together by trusting.on him. It 
must be effected: by the mighty power 
of God, raising up the soul to himself, 
to lay hold upon the glorious power, 
goodness, and other excellencies that 
are in him; God is not only the object; 
but the working cause of our trust; for 
such is our proneness to live by sehse 
and natural reason, and such is the 
strangeness and height of divine things, 
such our inclination to a self-sufficiency 
and contentment in the creature, an 
so hard a matter is it to take off the 
soul from false bottoms, by reason of 
our unacquaintance with God and his 
ways, and so great is the distance be- 
twixt his infinite Majesty (before whom 
the very angels do cover their faces) 
and us, by reason of the unspiritual- 
ness of our nature, being opposite to 
his most absolute purity, that we can- 
not come into any familiarity with the 
Lord till our hearts be sanctified and 
0H up by divine vigour infused into 
them.” 

If Professor Park could be led to 
read Dr. Sibbe’s “ Soul’s Conflict,’ he 
could hardly fail to see his error, and 
that there were men two hundred years 
ago who understood things more clearly 
than the wisest of us do now, who tr 
to our own wisdom. . 5 

Every day he lives, the wise man 
discovers more and more his ignorance; 
sees more the pride that is in him, and 
feels more that it is at the foundation 
of “ envy, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness;” the more truly he discovers, 
the more clearly he sees, and the more 
— feels, the more does he res- 
pect himself, and the more earnestly 
does he persuade his fellow-sinner to 
be satisfied that every thing has been 
ordered in Infinite Wisdom, however 
far beyond our comprehension, even as 
infinite is from finite. The sum of the 
great Newton’s discoveries, in his own 
estimate, was but that of a few pebbles 
picked up on the shore of that great 
ocean of truth, which was just opening 
to him. And such, comparatively, is 
the sum of all human wisdom. 
_ Alas! how few of us ever get to learn 
our own ignorance, and how much 
fewer still attain that utter prostration 
of the pride of human wisdom, where 
all true knowledge begins! 

A REApEr. 


| TURKISH INFLUENCE. 


Dr. Smith, in his racy letters from 
the East, thus characterizes Turkish 
dominion. 


Palestine has many agricultural re- 
sources never yet developed; and the 
whole of Syria, were it in the posses- 
sion of Anglo-Saxons, would be the gar- 
den of the world, as some section of it 
was probably the garden of Eden. 
Wherever the Turks hold rule, there 
is deterioration in every department. 
Dilapidation marks their progress, and 
always has wherever their conquests 
have extended. Put them in possession 
of the city of Boston, and in six months 
the pilasters of the Merchant’s Ex- 
change would give way; the Aqueduct 
would burst through, and never be re- 
paired; Quincy Market would be con- 
verted into a mosque; Faneuil Hall be 
made a bath house, and both sides of. 
Washington street lined with the faith-. 
ful, squatting on the side-walk, smoking 
through flexible tubes coiled up in the 
form of boa constrictors. : 

All industry would die out, as they 
came in—and nothing would be repair- 
ed that was out of order. They spend 


praying five times in twenty-four hours, 
with their frontlets towards Mecca— 
and when they are roused to action, 
their first thought is the extirpation of 
Christians. They have neither bowels 
of compassion, or political honesty as & 
nation; but the fear of European guns 
keeps them in a quiet condition, al-. 
though they would be heartily glad to 
cut all the throats in Christendom. 
Palestine and Syria can never be regen 
erated while they control them. Gcé 
speed the hour when this wretchedly 
governed country shall be emancipa 
and human life become precious, 
rights of citizens respected and pro-. 
tected. The elements of wide 5 ead 
thrift abound; Lebanon has abundance 
of coal ;. the water power 18 beyond com- 
putation within four miles of the coast 
of the Mediterranean; mills might be- 
multiplied throughout the interior; cot- 
ton, sugat, grain, fruits, wine, oil, and ; 
silk are the natural productions of the 
soil; but man is vile.under Turkish 
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bers. gerted, in pronouncing this 
a greats | most valuable work, 
-literatare.. After stating that 
she additiona by Professor Goodrich amount 
to about'S60 pages quarto, we cannot bet- 
ter introdusethe work to our readers than 
by copying the testimonials, which are 
signed by’ many of the most distinguished 
qmeninourcountry.. - 
The new edition of Webster's Dictionary, 
in Crown Quarto, sepms to us deserving of 
general ps the following reasons: 
Jt éontains the results of. the labours of 
its distifanmished author, who devoted him- 
self to, the preparation of the original edition 
for thirty-five years, and expended much of 
the twelye years following in revising and 
i ving it for a second edition. 
_ “To the labour of the author has been ad- 
ded* that of Professor C. A. Goodrich, for 


nearly three years of constant attention, 
assisted by several gentlemen distinguished 


in literature and the sciences. 

All the results of the study of the author, 
as published in the original edition in quarto, 
i the revised edition in royal octavo, to- 
gether with the services of Dr. Goodrich, 
are now given to the public in one of the 
cheapest and most beautiful volumes ever 
issued from the American press. 

In the exhibition of the Etymology of 
the language, it is superior to any other 
dictionary, There may be a difference of 
opinion in regard to the correctness of the 
views of the author as to particular words, 
yet as.exhibiting the roots of the great body 
of English words, it is an invaluable and in- 
dispensable treasury of knowledge. ‘The 
exhibition of kindred words in other lan- 
guages we regard as a valuable accompani- 
ment. | 

The Definitions are given by a precise 
and full description, and not by a loose col- 


_ Jection of terms. more or less synonymous. 


They exhibit, also, the history of the word, 
as it has passed from its primary and origi- 


nal to its secondary and derived significa-. 


tion. The signification is illustrated, and 
the use justified by ample quotations from 
the best English and American authors. In 
respect to words of technical and peculiar 
use, the definitions have not been hastily 
assumed from professed authorities, but have 
been carefully--serutinized, and, in very 
many instances, have been furnished direct- 
ly by gentlemen of the highest authority in 
particular departments of knowledge. 

The Vocabulary has been judiciously 
enla by the addition of all the words in 
actual use that are properly English. A 
sufficient number of provincial and obsolete 
terms has been added, while yet itis not 
encumbered nor deformed by those which 
ought not to be admitted into a dictionary 
that professes to be a standard of good 
hw h hy, the cha posed 

n tho » the c ro 
by Dr. Weber, which been 
sanctioned by general adoption, and which 
seem to be too violent departures from the 
general spelling, have been judiciously omit- 
ted, while real and important improvements 
have been wisely retained. 

In Pronunciation, the scheme of notation 
is simple, and in cases which demand it, 
the words are re-spelled. ‘The aim has been 
to give the actual pronunciation, as practised 
by the truly educated among the English 
and American people, ascertained by actual 
observation, inquiries, and correspondence. 
The artificial and affected pronunciation is 
avoided. The whole subject has been 
elaborated by Professor Goodrich, whose 
professional duty it has been to train public 
speakers for thirty years. The variety of 
vowel sounds, which distinguishes the pro- 
nunciation of the English from that of the 
continental languages, cannot be accurately 
indicated by any figured key, without des- 
troying its usefulness as a standard, and 
embarrassing, instead of guiding, the reader. 


_ As a guide to pronunciation, the dictionary, 


in its present form, can be easily consulted, 

and at the same time, is accurate and relia- 

ble in giving a just exhibition of the lan- 
as pronounced by educated men. 

The table of scriptural names has been 
carefully revised. ‘The classical table has 
reeeived large additions, and has been re- 
vised and corrected in some important par- 
ticulars, in which the table of Walker is 
deficient and erroneous. 

The list of pena names is the 
most extensive that we have seen in connec- 
tion with any English dictionary, compris- 
ing, as it does, from 12,000 to 13,000 
names. The pronunciation, as given by re- 
spelling the names with figured vowels, ig 
easily indicated. By means of the table, 
the most important names, especially those 
of the continent of Europe, ‘can be correctly 
pronounced. 

It is with pleasure that we greet this new 
and valuable contribution to American liter- 
ature. We recommend it to all who.desire 
to possess the most complete, accurate, and 
reliable dictionary of the language. 

Tus Comerers Works or Martin F. Torrer, 
D.C.L., F.R.S8. In four volumes, authorized edi- 
tion. Vol. IL., containing an Author’s Mind, Es- 
says, Probabilities. Philadelphia, 1851, E. H. 
Butler § Co. 12mo, pp. 396. 

The second volume of this beautiful edi- 
tion of Tupper’s works will furnish to the 
reader an agreeable melange, in which the 
overflowings of a full mind are jotted down, 
and in which, moreover, are the wellings 
of a kind and benevolent heart. No senti- 
ment of Martin Tupper is likely to injure, 
and most of what he has written is calcu- 
lated to make us better. This edition has 
his special authority, and may be considered 
as presented to the American public under 


his personal superintendence. 

A Geyzrat Hrisrorr or tree 
Cuurcass:.embracing Accounts of the Arme- 
nian, East Indian, and Abyssinian Episcopacies 
in Asia and Africa; the Waldenses, Semi- 


vis. Philadelphia, 1851, Lindsay § Bilakiston. 
12mo, pp. 255, 

The author of this volume is entitled to 
the credit of presenting in one view many 
historical facts, not otherwise of easy re- 
ference, respecting the observers of the 
Seventh Day as the Christian Sabbath, 
particularly as these relate to Europe and 
America. Her ancient authorities have a 
counterpoise, which is not brought into 
view. A great array might be made on 
the other side. Here is not the place to 
enter into the argument. The book is not 
likely to shake the faith .of those who 
observe the first day of the week from 
intelligent conviction, although it may aft 
ford those of opposite views something to 


talk about. 


_Rev. H. Mahan, A.M,, Assistant Minister of St. 
Mark's Charch, 

“One of the recent perverts from the 
@hurch of England to the Church of 
Rome, Mr. W..G. Penny, has written a 
book whith, bas caused no little dis- 
quietude: in> the. Episcepal Church, from 
the ingenious manner in which it main- 


meet this statement the pré- 


| sent -book. appears, to. have - written. 
It ‘exhibits ability, and “yet;'we think, no 


one who holds high opinions of mere. 


Church authority, ‘or would restrict the 
liberty of private judgment, can meet fully, 


the demapds of the case. To a thorough- 


dable, while a--high-ehurch episcopacy is 
in danger of being seduced by it. The 
perverts to Rome only carry out high- 
church views to their legitimate results. 
A Gaas 

A grandmother's recollections of the 
wild, romping, ang careless days of girl- 
hood, very naturally delineated, a true 
picture of many young girls, in love with 
excitement, and not much disposed to grave 
reflection. The volume is a very pretty 
one. 


From Mr. William Martien, the 


| Philadelphia agent of the Massachusetts 


Sabbath School Society, we have received 
nine small and neat volumes of the late 
issues of that Society, some original, and 
|} some reprints from English editions, and 
all designed for the instruction of youth. 
We subjoin the condensed titles:—The 
Narrow Way, Visit to Algiers, The Twins, 
Oak Street Corner, Story of Himself, 
Right and Wrong Way, Slack and Ready, 
Come to Jesus, ead Sisterly Affection. 
These publications are neatly got up. 


Hogan & Thompson's Hluminated Bible 
with 200 Brilliant Illustrations in Oil.— 
We have received from the publishers Nos. 
3, 4, 5, and 6 of this really beautiful work, 
bringing it up to the twenty-third chapter 
of Leviticus. We have already character- 
ized it on the receipt of the first two num- 
bers. The form is quarto, the typography 
clear and rich, the paper of fine texture, 
and the numerous pictorial illustrations 
curiosities of art and very striking. The 
_ price is 25 cents a number. 


Messrs, Phillips, Sampson & Co., of 
Boston, have issued the 38th and last 
number of their beautiful edition of Shak- 
speare’s Dramatic Works, and they now 
propose to give an additional volume, em- 
bracing the miscellaneous poetical works 
of the great dramatist, which will corres- 
pond with the preceding. 


No. 25 of Appletons’ Dictionary of Me- 
chanics has been issued, bringing the work 
up to “ Paper Machines.” 


We have received a sermon entitled “A 
Tribute of Filial Affection,” delivered by 
the Rev. Dr. Samuel B. How, pastor of 
the First Reformed Dutch Church, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, and occasioned 
by the decease of Mrs. Jane Kirkpatrick. 
The biographical sketch of this eminent 
and estimable lady, who spent a long life 
in works of faith and love, is preceded 
by a very appropriate illustration of Matt. 
xxv. 20, 21, in which the right use of our 
gifts, and the consequent reward, are forci- 
bly stated. 


Godey’s Lady’s Book for June has made 
its appearance, with its usual adornments. 
The Storm and the Morning Ride are two 
handsomely executed plates. The number 
has various other illustrations. | 


Part 6 of London Labour and the Lon- 
don Poor, by Henry Mayhew, published 
by the Messrs. Harpers of New York, 
gives strange relations of London life. 


No. 366 of Littell’s Living Age is re- 
ceived, with excellent reading. 


THE FORESTS OF ENGLAND. 


In this country our timber forests have 
been esteemed of small value, and an 
incalculable amount of timber trees 
have been wasted in years back.— 
Gradually, however, timber of all de- 
scriptions is pew scarcer and more 
valuable, and before many years, the 
man who wishes to leave a fortune for 
his children and grandchildren, can do 
it in no surer way than by planting 
suitable land, at easily accessible points, 
with good timber trees. Some of the 
largest fortunes of the English nobility 

ave been realized from forests planted 
by their ancestors. A great deal has 
been written, by men who knew nothing 
about the matter, in relation to the 
~— and preserved forests of the Eng- 
ish nobility, as if they occupied land 
merely for the pleasure of the rich, 
which ought to be thrown open to cul- 
tivation. In conversation with an in- 
telligent Englishman, some time ago, 
we were assured by him that the coun- 


these valuable estates, owed a debt of 
gratitude to those who planted and first 

reserved the grounds. In many cases 
ands which were of little value half a 
century ago, were enclosed, and plant- 
ed with timber trees, and are now of 
inestimable value, yielding some of the 
finest timber in the world, and afford- 
ing the richest grazing for cattle. 

The wealthiest of the nobility re- 
ceive cattle into these enclosures for 
pasture, and in many of these most 
valuable and beautiful enclosures you 
will see all around the gates and on the 
outer row of trees, painted notices that 
a certain number of animals can be 
pastured on the ground. 

The immense commercial and naval 
marine of England, as well as its dense 
porenenns has rendered timber of all 

inds one of the most valuable and 
saleable products of the soil, and it is 
preserved and watched as carefully as 
gold. 

The amount of timber alone con- 
sumed in England is estimated at 
$115,000,000 a year, about equal to 
the whole value of the foreign imports 
of the United States; and of this 
amount the utmost efforts of the far- 


mers and the sone is only able to sup- 
ply about $80,000,000 of home grown, 


eaving $35,000,000 in value to be im- 
ported: Forty oaks are computed to 
an acre in these planted and preserved 
forests, which are appraised at $2200 
on an average.—. Herald. 


— 


TRY. 

No man knows what he can do till 
he is fully resolved to do what he can. 
When men have thought themselves 
obligated to set themselves about any 
business 1n earnest, they have 


them suppose impossible. There are 
several abilities unknown to the. 


| pos- 

: which lie hid in the mind, for 
tains the opinion that the exercise of ‘faith 
is except in the Catholic | bring 


forth. 


try, as well as the present owners of | 


plain the equity of the decision? | 


done’ that whe ch their indolence made | 
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Come, while thy blossoms of thy years are brightest, 
Thou youthful wanderer in a ery maze; 


; Waken rich feelings in the careless breast, 
While yet thy hand the ephemeral wreath is hold- 
will the freshness of thy days be over, 
And thy free buoyancy of soul be flown, ~*~ 
Pleasure will fold her wing, and friend and lover, — 


Will to thé embraces of the world heve gone}: 
Those who now love thee will have passed for ever— 
Thou wilt need balm ‘to heal thy spirit’s fever, 
As thy sick heart broods over years to be. — 
Come, while the morning of thy life is glowing— 
. Ere the dim phantoms thou art. chasing die ; 
Ere the gay spell which earth is round thee throwing, 
Fails like the sunset of a summer sky. 
Life has but shadows, save a promise given, 
Which lights the future with a fadeless ray: 
O! touch the sceptre—win a hope in heaven— 
Come, turn thy spirit from the world away. 
Then will the crosses of this brief existence 
Seem airy nothings to thine ardent soul ; 
And shining brightly in the forward distance, 
Will of thy patient race appear the goal: 
Home of the weary !—where in peace.reposing, 
The spirit lingers in unclouded bliss, 
Though o’er its dust the curtained grave is closing— 
Who would not early choose a lot like this? 


Burning of a Cane-Brake. 

De Bow’s Southern Review for April 
notices a pamphlet, by A. F. Olmsted, 
A. M., illustrated by an engraving, 
showing the extraordinary variety of’ 
whirlwinds occasioned by the burning, 
of a cane-brake in North Alabama. 
The flames and smoke ascend after a 
most singular manner, and give rise to 
some curious investigations, which we 
have not space to follow with the inge- 
nious author. From this work the 
view’ extracts a description of the cane- 
brake: | 


‘<The cane, as is well known, belongs 
to the order of grasses, (Gramineal 
family Bully It grows to 
height of thirty-five or forty feet, al- 
though but an inch or two in diameter 
at the base, and has a round, hollow 
stem, with knots every twelve or four- 
teen inches. At the top there is a head 
of foliage, brush-like in appearance, 
made up of long linear leaves. The 
canes are met with on the banks of all 
the rivers in the extreme Southern and 
South-western States, particularly in 
the States of Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Texas. The rapidity of 
their growth is wonderful. 

It is reported that young plants some- 
times increase ten inches in length in 
a single night, and a large tract of 
land in a favourable situation will be- 
come covered with full grown canes in 
an incredibly short period. They form 
dense thickets, the stems often standing 
but an inch or two apart, although rising 
thirty-five or forty feet. They thus 
constitute a barrier impenetrable by 
man and large animals, and consequent- 
ly become a refuge for all kinds of small 
animals. Through the thickets there 
are occasional passages, due to stream- 
lets or some variation of soil. There 
are occasional large trees here and 
there, in a cane-brake, which probably 
started before the cane covered the land; 
but almost all other vegetation is ex- 
cluded. In clearing such land only a 
few simple tools are employed—as a 
carpenter’s adze, or an axe, or a heavy 
kind of hoe, called a ‘cane-hoe,’—and a 
single blow is sufficient to divide the 
stalk. The labourer grasps the cane 
with one hand, and, as he cuts it, throws 
it behind him, and passes on. In this 
way an acre of land issoon cleared. To 
prepare it for the plough it is only ne- 
cessary to fire the cane; as the roots 
are, for the most part, near the surface, 
they are consumed at the same time, 
and the land is then ready for imme- 
diate tillage. From the ease with 
which it is cleared, and from the fertil- 
ity of the soil, (which may be accurate- 
ly determined by the size of the canes,) 
cane-land is preferred above all others 
in the region. 

The canes lie for a month or six 
weeks to dry, and then are gathered 
into heaps and set on fire in several 
places at once. Assoon as the burning 
begins, the air that is confined in the 
hollow jointed stalks, and also the wa- 
tery vapour, expand and burst the canes 
asunder with a loud report. These ex- 
plosions occurring from a vast number 
of canes at the same time, produce a 
continued roar like the discharge of 
musketry from an immense army, while 
the flames roll on with great rapidity. 
No other sound besides this contin- 
ued roaring is heard in the progress of 
the fire. This scene, therefore, differs 
widely from fires of brush and timber, 
such as those described in the thirty- 
sixth volume of the Journal of Sciences, 
which produced whirlwinds, accompa- 
nied by thunder.” 


— 


A Puzzle for our Young Readers. 


Two Arabs had sat down to dinner, 
and were accosted by a stranger who 
requested to join their party, saying, 
‘that as he could not get provisions to 
buy in that part of the country, if they 
would admit him to eat only an equal 
share with themselves, he would willing- 
ly pay them for the whole.” The fru- 
gal meal consisted of eight small loaves 
of bread, five of which belonged to one of 
the Arabs, and three to the other. The 
stranger having eaten a third part, and 
each of the two Arabs a third part of 
the eight loaves, arose and laid before 
them eight pieces of money, saying, 
“My friends, there is what 1 promised 
to give you; divide it between you ac- 
cording to your just rights.” <A dis- 
pute, of course, arose respecting a di- 
vision of the money ; but reference be- 
ing made to the cadi, he adjudged seven 
peices of the money to the owner of the 
five loaves, and only one piece to him 
who had owned the three loaves. Yet 
the cadi decided justly. 

Can any of our young scholars ex- 


Perseverance of the Saints. 
A clergyman in Vermont was once try- 
ing to unsettle the faith of a pious old 
lady, who was a firm believer in the per- 
severance of the saints. To his argu-. 
ments she replied, ‘God has under- 
taken to save my soul, and I expect 
him to finish the work.” ‘ Ah,” said 
he, “but what if he should leave you to 
fall away and perish?” “And,” said 
che, “what if God had let Elijah. fal 
after he had taken him up to carry him 
to heaven?'’ replied the minis 
ter, “it was not at:all likely he would.” 
“Well,” said the old lady,-“‘no more, 
likely is. it that God. will undertake to. 
carry me to heaven, and let me fall be« 


fore he gets me half way there.” 


A PLEA Braps.—The Horticultur- 
ist for April has, among other articles, an 
eloquent Plea for Birds,” by a lady. 


make a single extract :—“I avow itis my 
firm belief, that all the discussions abopt the 
curculio which vex the horticultural soul 
from day to day, would come to a peaceful 
end if there were birds enough to eat the 
ereatures up. Were our forefathers. beset 
with these spoilers of the fruit? Did not 
my grandmother’s garden teem with plums, 
apricots, and peaches, of every kind and 
colour? Was the curculio made expressly 
for the vexation of. Jater days? or is it that 
the feathered toll-gatherers are gone too, 


| and, to use your own language, O! con- 


script fathers! ‘the supply exceeds the de- 
mand’ of every 


to raise my feeble voice in this behalf through 
any other medium than the Horticulturist ; 
but I know my audience here are the forest 
trees, as it were, of the land; sturdy, sensi- 


_ | ble culturers of the soil ; educated, intelligent 


possessors of gardens and green-houses ; 
electors, if not members, of the legislative 
bodies. And I am supported by the wide 
sympathies of every pomological conven- 
tion and fruit-grower in the land. Strong. 
in this triple shield, I ask you, assembling 
citizens of this free and fertile country, to 
have regard in your laws to the birds. Do 
not let them be slaughtered for the wangon 
pleasure of school-boys, or the improvement 
in shooting of the older, but scarce wiser 
men. ‘Throw around their ~ psi 
cradle the sheltering film of legal pains a 
penalties. Guard their untried wings with 
fines and prosecutions to the disturbing and 
destroying hand. Let their family grow 
up, atleast. Somewhat encourage the song 
and appetite that give you pleasure and the 
insects an end. If it please you to permit 
their shooting after a certain date, yet let 
them arrive to some strength and flight. A 
hand of greater power and tenderness than 
is apparent to you, has given them means of 
escape; a pure air, and wide sky open be- 
fore them; and if the leaden messenger 
overtake even their rapid pinions, they shall 
not fall unnoted or uncared for. It is not 
life, or food, or any other alms, they ask 
from human compassion; but merely such 
protection to their existence as is most for 
human benefit. My dear sirs! care for the 
birds a little, and they shall care for you. 
Your fruit shall ripen in August suns. Your 
plantations shall echo with songs that will 
be vocal gratitude to your conscience.” 


Two Goop Tunes FoR THE GARDEN. 
—Rhubarb, or Pie Plant.—One of the 
most useful plants for the kitchen garden 
is the rhubarb, or pie plant, as it is com- 
monly called. It is easily produced, comes 
early in the season, when both green and 
ripe fruit are scarce, and makes a most 
healthy and palatable dish, either stew- 
ed with sugar, or made into pies and 
tarts; for the latter it is fully equal, if not su- 
perior to green gooseberries. ‘To raise it 
in perfection, trench a piece of ground about 
two feet deep, turning in the strongest ma- 
nures to be had, at the rate of a barrow-full 
to every square yard. Set the plants two 
feet apart, and you will have stalks as thick 
as your arm, and so tender as scarcely to 
sustain their own weight. _It is the great- 
est feeder of all kitchen garden plants, and 
this is the reason why we see the great 
bulk of that sold in the markets, small, tough 
and flavourless—the plants are starved. A 
good plantation of rhubarb near a city where 
powerful manures are to be had in abun- 
dance, would be one of the most profitable 
articles of culture. It is, I admit, already 
cheap, but considering the quality, very dear; 
and if a really good, well-grown article were 
offered, it would drive all the poor stuff out 
of market, make it more generally used, 
and be very gratifying to the customers. 

The Peony.—Among the thousands of 
perennial plants in cultivation, the peony is 
one of the most deserving. It is so easy of 
culture, that it grows, and even flourishes 
gaily in the most ordinary soil, and under 
the most indifferent treatment. Its flowers 
are magnificent, large, brilliantly and deli- 
cately coloured, and then they are produced 
in such profusion, and last so long; sure 
enough, it is a flower for the million. ‘The 
rose possesses more varied attractions both 
in colours, perfume, seasons of flowering, 
and above all, in poetic associations; 
yet without kind and generous treatment it 
will not flourish, and it is therefore only for 
those who are thorough cultivators; but 
give the peony a couple of square feet of 
any ordinary soil, and occasionally a little 
manure, if you please, and you will have a 
rich display of flowers, without fail. The 
old Double Crimson is a well known and 
general favourite. The Chinese White has 
flowers nearly as large, of a creamy white, 
and delicous rose odour. ‘The Humeiisa Chi- 
nese variety, very large, of a purpleish rose, 
and slightly fragrant. ‘These are common, 
cheap, and good. In the Nurserymen’s 
catalogues are many new and fine ones, 

resenting rare combinations of colours aad 
orms. Speaking of flowers reminds me of 
Robinson’s Defiance verbena, noticed in 
your paper. I have found it superb, rival- 
ing all others in vigorous habits, luxuriant 
foliage, and large brilliant trusses of bloom, 
but it does not cover the ground with flow- 
ers so completely as many of the older 
sorts; the blossoms are too much confined to 
the points of the shoots. ‘This is its defect, 
and it is well that it be known.—2ural 
New Forker. 


A New Mops or Batrtiine THE Peacu 
Worm.—I commenced by removing the 
eafth from around the roots, so as to form 
a circle round the tree, and make a basin of 
a foot in width, and four inches deep. I 
then procured a quantity of rock lime, and 
slacked it, reducing it to the consistency of 
very thick whitewash; and after letting it 
stand in this state for a day, I poured t into 
this basin, completely filling up the inter- 
stices about the roots. In a short time this 
lime was formed into a hard crust, which 
served not only as an effectual ‘bar to the 
entrance of the grub during the whole sea- 
son, but what is almost equally important, 
I found last fall, upon removing this lime 
from its bed, that the wounds (and some of 
them were quite serious ones) which I had 
inflicted on the base of the tree in remoting 
the grubs, were healed up, and in as good 
and healthy condition as any part of the 
tree; and now my trees are in a more 
healthful and promising condition than they 
ever have been. ‘This process of liming, 
however, should be renewed every spring, 

Pasture Lanp.—Every milch cow robs 
the land annually of as much phosphate of 
lime (bone forming material,) as is containal 
in eighty pounds of bone dust. From ths 
cause the Cheshire pastures beeame greatly 
deteriorated, but were restored to their for 
mer fertility by being well boned. Land 
continually depastured must be fed regular 
ly with phosphates by the application of 
bones, night soil, &&c. Some descriptions of 
lime contain phosphates in sufficient quan. 
taty, but not all. : 


Mrs. Farnuaw, author of Prairie-Land, 
(a very clever book published three or four 
years ago by the Harpers,) and widow of 


the late Mr, Farnham who wrote a book-of 


travels in Oregon and other; parts of the 
in a sort of 


my. hoase:l look over the) coast-table and 
range of mountains, the hills of Monterey, 


» 
3 a% ‘@ 


: bug that caters for itself in. 
our thriftless orchards? I should not dare 


the bey, and a near landscape, exquisitel 
diversified by plain and wood. bill and me 
ley, and almost eyery shade. that herbage 
and foliage, in'a country without frost, can 
show. ‘The rainy season is about a month 
old, aiid the earth as green as it is at home 
in June. Another month will pile it with 
clover, and less than another variegate it 
with an inconceivable variety of the most 
exquisite flowers—for this is the land of 
flowers as well ag of gold. Our prairies 
are quite insignificant in their floral shows, 
compared te it ‘The country and climate 
are faultless——except in the lack of showers 
through the dry months. Nearly. every 
thing one can desire may be grown upon 
one’s own here.”’ 

. Horse Cortars.—We learn that Mr. T. 
M. Coleman has filed a caveat for an im- 
provement in India rubber horse collars and 
saddles, which are inflated with air, instead 
of being stuffed, as is now the case. ‘This 
will prevent chafing, and be a great relief to 
the noblest of all domestic animals—the 
horse. We shall expect to see this inven- 
tion in general use, as humanity demands 
that even to the dumb creature “the back 
should be suited to the burden,” 


-THE DISOBLIGING BOY. 
_ Some folks who are very disobliging are 
not aware of it. Now there was Sam 
Hobbs, as pleasant a fellow as any in the 
school. He was a good scholar, diligent 
and studious, and always ready to join a 
friend on an excursion of pleasure. He 
was not naturally disobliging, but he ac- 
quired the bad habit in this way. I’ve 
heard a boy many times say, “Lend me 
your, knife, Sam, will you?” “I can't, 
for I haven’t any; and besides I wan’t to 


said, “Let me see your knife, Sam, will 
you?” he would take it out and show it to 
them, and then say, “There, you have 
seen it,”’ and then back he would put it in 
his pocket. He always refused in such a 
pleasant way, that they were rarely, if 
ever, offended; and it was a long time 
before they discovered how often he dis- 
obliged them. 

One day, when he was absent from 
school, the boys had a public meeting, and 
agreed unanimously that they would con- 
vince him how disobliging he was, and in 
such a way that he could have no excuse 
for being angry. The next day, when he 
came, one of the first things he said was— 

“Where is the lesson to-day ?”’ 

“TI can’t, for I haven’t any; besides I 
want to use it myself,’ was the reply. 

He asked another, who, holding the 
book open at such a distance that he could 
not read it, said, “There, you have seen 
it.” Every question that he asked was 
answered with one of his old answers. At 
length he began to grow angry; but when 
he got to his seat, and thought of it, he was 
surprised to think how often he had dis- 
obliged his friends. The fact was he had 
never thought of it before; but now his 
eyes were opened, and he felt really sorry 
that he had disobliged persons so much, 
and he determined not to be angry with 
his schoolmates, let them disoblige him as 
they would. Hetried not to ask them any 
question, but he constantly forgot it, and 
received an answer, to all his inquiries, 
“TI can’t, for I haven’t any; and besides I 
want it myself.” 

He came to school in the afternoon in 
great tribulation; he was at the head of 
his class in arithmetic, and he felt very 
anxious to remain there; but in his lesson 
of this day there was a sum that he could 
not understand. In vain he applied to one 
after another to explain it, but all the an- 
swer he got was, “I can’t, for I have’nt 
any; besides I want to use it myself.” 
There was one scholar who came late; to 
him he applied, and to his great joy and 
surprise, his friend did the sum; but O, 
provoking! just as he reached his hand 
out for the slate, it was withdrawn, and the 
old words, “There, you’ve seen it,” was 
the answer. He could bear it no longer, 
but burst into tears. His schoolmates real- 
ly liked him, and when they saw how 
badly he felt, they were very sorry they 
had carried the joke so far. After school 
they all came and shook hands with him, 
and told him why they did it. He ac- 
knowledged that he had done wrong, and 
after that he seldom refused to oblige a 
person when it was proper; if he did, we 


had but to say, “I can’t, for I haven’t any; 


besides I want to use it myself,’”’ and he 
would instantly oblige us.— Youth’s Com- 
panion. 

THE DISOBEDIENT BOY. 

Archibald Alday was the son of a widow 
—her only child. Though not unkind to 
his mother in other respects, he sorely 
afflicted her by making up his mind to go 
to sea. Yes; though he knew his mo- 
ther’s heart was wrapped up in him, he 
was set on the sea, and to sea he was de- 
termined to go. Not being able to get his 
mother’s consent, he started off one night 
after she was gone to bed, with his bundle 
in his hand, and took the road to a seaport 
town. 
- It was not long before Archy was re- 
ceived on bourd the Mary Anne, being a 
well-formed lad, and likely enough to turn 
out a good seaman. 

It was all very pleasant to Archy, to see 
the sailors move about the ship, setting 
and furling the sails; to watch the shining 
waters of the heaving ocean; and to gaze 
on the playful porpoises and the stormy 
petrels. So’ long as these things were 
new to him, and so long as no accidents 
occurred, he was tolerably happy; but 
after a while the captain, the mate, and 
even the seamen treated him roughly. 

If Archy Alday had been strengthened 
by the feeling that he was doing his duty, 
be might have borne all, an@more than all 
he endured, without a murmur; but con- 
science made him acoward. “My son,” 
says the wise man, “hear the instruction 
of thy father, and forsake not the law of 
thy mother.”? Prov. i. 8. At last a storm 
arose: it-was a dark day for Archy Alday, 
when the thunder rolled awfully, and the 
lightning flashed. fearfully across the big 


black clouds; for he felt that there was a 


God in heaven, who knew of his disobe- 
dience, and who could bring a heavy pun- 
shment down his head. Often and 
often the dying’ words of, his father seemed 


| to ring in his ears: “Stay at home, Archy,. 


and take care of your mother.” 
_ The masts. began to creak, and the sails. 


were. rent by: the howling tempest as it 
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use it myself,’ he would reply; or if they” 


swept over the mountainous billows of the 
raging ocean. Two segilors were blown 
from the yards, but no! help could be given 
them ; another, who had fallen maimed on 
the deck, with great difficulty was-carried 
below. Suddenly the ship™teceived a 
stunning blow; she had strugk on e-rock 
beneath the waves. A’loud cry was raised 
by the crew; the vessel had sprung a leak, 
and the water was fast pouring into her 

Soon after this the. ship went to pieces, 
and almost all the seamen perished; but 
Archy and a few more had got into, the 
boat, where they were tossed’about on the 
heaving ocean fora day and q night, with- 
out food, miserably cold, and drenched 
with rain to the skin.. Archy wished a 
thousand times that be was sitting by the 
arm-chair of his mother. 

The next day the storm abated, and they 
were picked up by a merchant ship; but 
he passed through mapy privations and 


dangers before he again set his foot in old | 


England. | | 

With a sorrowful heart he proceeded on 
his journey to his mother’s cottage. He 
had thought to find pleasure on shipboard, 
and to return home laden with gold; but 
he met with little beside danger and trou- 
ble, and was at last returning home with- 
out a shoe or a stocking on his feet. 

As Archy limped along the rough road, 
the stones hurt his feet, but his sorrowful 
thoughts hurt his heart a great deal more. 

Archy Alday was a poor prodigal, re- 


turning home broken down in his spirit, 


and bitterly repenting of his evil ways; 
but he had no forgiving father to run out 


and fall on his neck and kiss him, and, 


welcome him home, and put a ring on his 
finger, and feast him with a fatted calf! 
When Archy came within a few miles 
of his native village, the farm-houses, the 
cottages, and many of the trees were well 
known to him. Now and then, too, he 
saw a labouring man at work in the fields, 
or met one in the lanes whom he knew; 
but he himself was so altered, that he 
passed on without being known, heaving a 
sigh. 
More than three years had gone by since 
Archy had stolen away by night from the 
village where he lived, and since then he 
had never sent to, nor heard a word of his 
mother; his heart beat sadly, as at even- 
tide he drew near the cottage, hungry and 
thirsty, and worn with fatigue of his jour- 
ney. 
He opened the little gate, but it hung 
only on one rusty hinge. He put his 


trembling hand on the latch, as the words 


of his father once more rushed upon his 
memory. The cottage door was fast, and 
no one answered his repeated knocks. 
All was silent as the grave. He went 
around to the back of the cottage; the 
window was broken, the thatch had fallen 
in, and the little garden was overrun with 
weeds. With a heart faint and sinking 
within him, he turned his back on the cot- 
tage, and walked down the village, where 
he soon learned the pitiful story, that his 
mother, pining for his loss, had dragged 
on an afflicted life for some time, and then 
died broken-hearted. Her grave was in 
the corner of the churchyard, covered with 
nettles. 

Archy put his hands to his face, as well 
he might, and wept bitterly. O, it is a 
bitter thing for a child to neglect, to dis- 
obey, and to dishonour a parent! Archy 
Alday found it to be so, and so will all those 
who tread in his guilty steps. 
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may 17—3t Philadelphia. 


LLUMINATED BIBLE—THE ENGRAVINGS 
PRINTED IN BRILLIANT OIL COLOURS. 
—Subscriptions for this Bible now publishing in 
numbers, quarto size are received at the store of 
HOGAN & THOMPSON, 
No. 30 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
Eight numbers are now ready, and subscribers 
can commence with one number or more, as they 
may wish, and the subsequent numbers will be de- 
livered at their dwellings by the publishers’ Agent, 
at intervals to suit the subscribers. 
' Each number contains three elegant coloured en- 
gravings, in quarto form, and very large type. To 
be completed in not over sixty numbers. One num- 
ber published every two weeks. may 17—2t 


ISCO ON THE PARABLES.—The Parables of 

Jesus Explained and Illustrated, by Frede- 

rick Gustav Lisco; translated from the German 

by Rev. P. Fairbairn, author of Typology of Scrip- 
ture. 

Judson and his Labours.—1 Kings xiv. 18: ‘*And 
they buried him, and al] Israel mourned for him.’? 
A Sketch of the Labours, Sufferings, and Death of 
the Rev. Adoniram Judson, D.D., by A. D. Gil- 
lette, A.M., Pastor of the Eleventh Bapiist Church, 
Philadelphia. 

Recently published and for sale by 
DANIELS & SMITH, 
No. 36 North Sixth street, above Market, 
may 17—3t Philadelphia. 


OR RENT—TEMPERANCE HOUSE—In Me- 
dia, new county seat of Delaware county, 
Pennsylvania. House 56 feet by 45 feet, 3 stories, 
30 Rooms, and Stabling ; cost $10,000. The sale of 
intoxicating liquors in the Borough prohibited by 
law. Summer boarders may be obtained from Phi- 
ladelphia. Firm moral principle essential in any 
applicant. For further particulars apply, post-paid, 
to AMES W. DALE 


} Chester, Delaware county, Pennsylvania. 
may 17—3t 


“AMES R. WEBB, GROCERY AND TEA 
DEALER—9¥1 South Eighth street, below 
nut, Philadelphia.—Has for sale very fine Green 
and Black Teas; Java, Maracaibo, and other fine 
Coffees ; Pickles, Sauces, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
and Jains; Lemon, Vanilla, Ginger, and Cayenne 
Syrups; Alexandria Pure Water Crackers, Boston. 
Biscuit, Farina, Fine and Coarse Hominey, Spanish 
Olives by.the quart. The bes: brands of Rochester. 
Flour always on hand. Sap Sago, Dutch, and Imi. 
tation English Cheese, with a general assortment of 
good Groceries for Family use. Goods packed and 
delivered to any part of the city, steamboat, or rail- 
road depots. ‘july 28—tf 


OOK DEPOSITORY.—The Depository. in Sixth 
below Market street has received a fresh sup- 

ply of ali the publications edited by the American 
Tract Society:—The New Testament, with Maps 
and Notes, by Justin Edwards. Flavel’s Redemp- 


tion, in 3 volumes, in uniform binding, and sepa- 


rately... Edwards’; Histo 
Jonathan Edwards’ Treati +28. Religious Affec-. 
tions. An Exposition of the’ Tén Commandments, 
by Bishop Hopkins. Bible not of Man, by Dr. 
g- Owen on Forgiveness, Psalm cxxx. Pa- 
ley’s Natarat Theology, and Hore Pauline. Venn’s 
Daty of Man, and a complete assortment of the Ame- 
rican Tract Society’s publications, including many 
interesting works adapted to the young.. 
may 10—3t 


of the Redemption. 


Errors of Rome, 3 cts. 


WENS? WORKS—TWwe more Volumes now ready, | 
0 '—The publishers have t pleasure in stating 


that they have now ready vols. I. and IT. i 
Vill. and TX. ‘The firet volume have che 


conthine his great work on the Peqgeoa and Glory ef 


Christ; the eecond his work on the Trinity; 
eighth and ninth contain his Sermons complete. 
These four volumes, printed on finelinen paper aad 


open type, comprising 2350 pages octavo, are fur 
nished for five dollars. 
In order to insure eccuracy, we have it | 


carefully printed in 
sunereiien of the Rev. Wm. H. Gould, who hag 
spared no pains in a the various editions 
and who has added valuable prefatory notes and 
ta elycidate dificulties andgen-. 
er the whole mo igpous. 
At this extremely we can furnish ithe 
none but those who subéeribe to the ‘whole work, 
and who pay five dollars jn advance for eesch four 
volumes. No volumes can be delivered till paid for 
and no payment less than five dollars can be réceiv 


at one time. We have made this arrangement for |: 


the convenience of those who may transmit their 
subscriptions by mail. Those who thus subscribe 
will pleage give specific directions how to forward 
These volumes will not appear in consecutive or- 
der, as some require /gremer: editorial care than 
others. For this due asd twa, and 
eight and nine are now Offered. The earlier and 
later volumes will be issued as they can be got 
and wil] be in all respects uniform with 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No. 285, Broadway, New York, and. 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
No 144 Chestnut street, firs, Bookstore above Siath, 
may 10—3t Philadelphia, 


read 


GITUATION AS TEACHER WANTED.—A young 


o can give satisfactory reference as to 
his abilities, wishes an engagement to teach Classics, 
either in. a Seminary, or with private pupils. A 
note gdressed to W, G., Blood’s Despatch, Phila- 
del phia,‘will receive prompt astention. 

may 3—tf 


T= ASSEMBLY’S CATECHISM.—50,000 Co- 
pies in one year—The Assembly’s Catechism 
Tested by the Bible, by Rev. A. R: Baker; in 4 
parts: Part 1, Doctrinal, and Part 2, Practical, for 
Children; Part 3, Doctrinal, and Part 4, Practical, 
for Adults. The enormous demand for this admir- 


able work of Rev. Mr. Baker’s, is evidence conclu- | 


sive that it meets the wants of our Sabbath'Schools; 
50,000 copies were published last year. We have 
received the strongest recommendations, from the 
most distinguished clergymen in the country; among 
whom, we may name—Rey.. Dr. Jenks, Rev. Dr, 
Dwight, Rev. Dr. Adams, Rev. Dr. Hodge, Rev, Dr, 
Alexander, Rev. Dr. Tyler, Rev. Dr. Woods, Rev 
Dr. Dana, Rev. Dr. Barstow, Rev. Dr. Burgess, an 
numerous others. Published by 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston; 

And for sale by Robert Carter & Brothers,:and M. 
W. Dodd, New York, and William 8. Martien, Phi- 
ladelphia. mar 22—2m._. 


TEAS !! TEAS!!!—100 Half Chests Rose 
Flavour Chulan Tea—~15 Half Chests Extra 
Fine Oolong Tea—18 Half Chests Good Quality 
Ning-yong Tea.—The above jnvoice of Teas just 
bought, the Subscriber will sell lower than they 
have ever been purchased in this city, by the half 
chest or retail, and will warrant them fresh, and of 
very superior quality. Families in want cap have 
samples sent them in the country, through stage- 
drivers, or steamboat or railroad agents, by inform- 
ing me by note through the Post Office. All Teae 
sold for the country carefully packed, and sent to 
steamboat or railroad depots without charge. 
DAVID PEASE, 
Tea Dealer and Grocer, Sixth and Arch streets, 
may 10—8t Philadel} phia. 


HESTNUT HILL ACADEMY.—This Boarding 
School for Boys opened on Wednesday, May 
7th. For Circulars apply at this Office. 
Rev. R. OWEN, and J. T. OWEN, 
may 10—tf Principals, 


ORKS OF REV. LEONARD WOODS, D.D.— 
In 5 vols. 8mo; price, $10. The 8d edition 
of the above valuable work is just published by 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
17 & 19 Cornhill, Boston. 
For sale by the principal Booksellers; and for. sale 
in Philadelphia by William S. Martien. 
mar 22—2m 


EW BOOKS.—Just received from Auction, and 
for sale by A. P. BURT, No. 7 Baltimore 
street, near the Bridge, Baltimore, Maryland :— 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, 2 vols., $2.25. Haw- 
thorne’s House of the Seven Gables, 12mo, $1. 
Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales, 2 vols. 12mo, 
$1.50. Davie’s Half Century, 12mo, $1.26. Stilling’s 
Pneumatology, by’ Bush, 75 cents, Neill’s Fruit, 
Flower, and Kitchen Gardener, 12mo, $1. Firat 
Things, by Dr. Spring, 2 vols. 8vo, $3.50. Wood’s 
Theological Works, 5 vols. 8vo, $10. Neander’s 
Christian Religion and Church, 3 vols. thick 8vo 
$8; Vol. 3d separate, $2.75. Howitt’s Homes and 
Haunts of the Poets, 2 vole. 12mo, $2.50. Stewart 
on the Apocalypse, 2 vols. 8vo, $3. Coleman’d 
Primitive Church, 75 cents. Mothers of the Wise 
and Good, by Dr. Burns, 63 cts. The Lily of the 
Valley, 25 cts. Buck’s Religious Anecdotes, 50 cts. 
Goethe’s Faust, 75 cts. Geneva and Rome, 5 cts. 
A Protestant Catechism of some of the Principal 
Jew’s Letters to Vol- 


taire, 8vo,” cloth, $1. The Evening of Life, by 


- Jeremiah Chaplin, 12mo, $1. Chillingworth’s Works, 


S8yo, sheep, $2. Headley’s Sacred Mountains, full 
gilt, 12mo, 75 cts. Headley’s Sacred Scenes and 
Characters, 12mo, full gilt, 75 cts. Philips’? Davo- 
tional Guide, 2 vols. 12mo, $1. Bards of the Bibl 
12mo, 37 cts. Alton’s Locke, 75 cts. Life of Chal- 
mers, 3 vols. $3—vol. 3d just received. Queens 
of Scotland, vol. 1, $1. Madam Guyon and Fene- 
lon, 2 vols. 12mo, $1.75. Hallam’s Works, sepa- 
rate or in sets—Cyclopedia of Religious Anecdotes, 
$1.75. Josephus’ Works, illustrated S8vo, $1.25, 
New Carmina Sacra, 75 cts. Chambers’ Miscellany, 
10 vols. cloth gilt, $6.50. South’s Sermong, com- 
plete, 2 vols. sheep, $4. Edmondson’s Short Ser- 
mons, 8vo, $1.50. Law’s Serious Call to a Holy 
Life, 50 cts. Cummings? Bible Evidences, 31 cts. 
Vinet’s Gospel Studies, 63 cts. James’ Earnest 
Ministry, 12md, 62.cts. Taylor’s Apostolic Baptism, 
63 cta. Memoir of Hannah More, $1. Everett’s 
Orations, Speeches, &c., 2 vols. 8yo, $4.50. Willi- 
son’s Afflicted Man’s Companion, 25 cts, 
x7 Additions receiving daily. 

No, 7 Baltimore street, near the Bridge, 

may 10—3t Baltimore, Maryland. 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY. — 
CHARTER Perretuat.—CasH System.—CarirtAt, 
$250,000.— Office south-east corner Third and Chest- 
nut streets.—This Company, in one department, is- 
sue Policies upon the Mutual Principle, withthe 
security of a Capital Stock. This attractive combi, 
nation offers to Policy holders double the ordinary 
security, without disturbing their right to a full par- 
ticipation in the distribution of profits each and 
every year. The system of payments is Cash in 
advance, and can be made with reference to the 
convenience’-of parties opening policies ‘with ‘the 
Company. 
Also, the Deposit System, or new plan of Life In- 
surance. All payments made t6 the Company in 
this department, in purchase of Insurances, are é¢n- 
tirely optional as regards their amount, and the 
time at which they may be made. A party may pay 
in as much, or as little, (not less than $5,) and as 


| often, or as seldom as he may find convenient, and 


there is no obligation on him whatever to continue 
his payments. X Further, the whole sums paidin, 
are always at the command of the person insured 
during his life time, and may. be at any time with- 
drawn by him in whole or in part. So that, on the 
plan of this Company, there is created at one and 
the same time, an Insurance payable at death, a 
fund available in sickness, and a provision for old 
age.—(See Company’s pamphlets.) 

In the Sarery Funp Department, Money is re- 
ceived patty. Also, SATURDAY EvENINGs on de- 
posit, in large or smal] sums, on which interest is 
allowed of FouR PER CENT. 


DIRECTORS. 
Stephen B. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, 
Ambrose W. Thompson, Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 
William M. Godwin, John L. Linton. | 
STEPHEN R. Crawrorp, President. 
AmsBrosE W. THompson, Vice-President, 
CHARLEs G. Imuay, Sec’y and Treasurer. 
Acruary—Pliny Fisk. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., William Pepper, M.D. 
In attendance at the Office of the Company, from 
1 to 2 P. M., daily. 
Cuartes R. Hawes General Agent for Pennsyl- 
vania and the South and West. jan 18—t 


HE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM. 

PANY OF NEW YORK—Ner Accumvuta- 

Ted Funp, $1,200,000—No. 35 Wall street, New 
York 


Trustees.—Joseph B. Collins, William J. Hyslop, 
R. H. McCurdy, Frederick S. Winston, C. w. Fa. 
ber, John P. Yelverton, Theodore Sedgwick, Stacy 
B. Collins, John H. Swift, John Wadsworth, Sam- 
uel M. Cornell, Gouverneur M. Wilkins, John V. 
L. Pruyn, George R. Clark, Charles Ely, John C. 
Cruger, Abraham Bininger, Alfred Pell, Moses H. 
Grinnell, Alfred Edwards, William Betts, Joseph 
Blunt, Isaac G. Pearson, Henry Wells, William 
Moore, Charles King, Jonathan Miller, . A. Com- 
stock, Robert Schuyler, James Chambers, Joseph 
Tuckerman, John M. Stuart, William J. Bunker, 
Nathanicl Hayden, Francis 8. Lathrop, James S. 
Wadsworth. 
Joszrs B. Coins, President. 
I. Assatt, Secretary. Cuarces GILL, Actuary. 
Minturn Post, M.D. Medical iner, who at- 
tends the Office daily from 11 to 123 o'clock. 
J. C. Gostz, M. D. Medical Examjner, Newark, 
New Jersey. nov 23—ly 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY. —Sixx 
For $10.—Recommended by the Clergy 
ail Protestant Denominations.— 
Hasweit, No, 293 Market street, Philadelphia, 
have just published a new edition of Henry’s po- 
sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a Me. 
moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the Rev. A, 
Alexander, D.D.. The stereotype plates have been 
corrected, and many of the typographical errora,. 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be. 
found in the one now offered to the public. | 
The following are the prices at which they can 
be had at the Principal Bookstores of the countfy:’ 
In half muslin binding, $10; in full sheep binding, 
$12.50; in half calf binding, $13.50, A liberal dis- 
count will be made to Congregations and. others, 
purchasing in quantities. 
Barringtdn and publish, and wil): sell: 
veaY Low for cash, The Psalms of David; 32mo,: 
sheep binding; do. 32mo, muslin, gilt edge; do: 
32mo, tueks, gilt edge; do, 18mo, large type, for the 
use of aged poranns, in various styles of binding, 
Alsa, the | 


resbyterian Confession of Faith. 


Sunday School Teachers will be 


the best terms. 


inburgh, under the-editoriel | 


DBILADELPHIA BOOK.BINDERY.— Joun 
Pi Ornamefita! -Binder 


commodious House 


was. 
of April. ose who des 
Classes will present themeely 


this time: | 


commenced on Wednesday (30th) 


lishment, Lasge lilaatrated Books of En- 
bound wi Albans, Portion and Mo- 
nea 

eatablishment in the city, 


ie wanted of Mary Ann 


=. and Eliza Wright, two young ladies whaemi« 
fromEngland, by their father, 
ames Wright, in the year 1840, being then of the 
ages of seven and five years respectively: ‘Theis 
father left Eagland with the intention of settling: iw 
New Orleans; but there is reeson to believe teak 
soon after hisarrival there he removed to Cincinna 
Ohio. While in England he was first « minister of 
the Independent denomination, but afterwards cons, 
nected himself with the Wesleyan Methodists, 


Should this notice reach the yousg ladies, the 
wil] hear of something to their advantage by ad- 
d the subscriber. 

WILLIAM PRIMROQSB, Philadelphis,. 
ap19—3mo 
AVERLY ICE tas 


MAYLANDvILLE.—This Company, in acknow- 
ledging thé many favodis bestowed u them dur- 
ing the past season, would respectfully inform thei 
former patrons and the that the 
have daring the past Winter erected a large a 
for the reception ‘and storage 
of Icz on Hockanum Cove, in the iState of Connec+ 
ticut, and have filled it with a very superior quali 
of PURE TRANSPARENT ICE, which they wou 
recommend to consumers as being an article 
from all impurities, and well adapted to Shi pers, 
Hotel Keepers, Families, and all others wiahing a 
superior article. 

Orders sent to'either of the following Offices, or 
given to the Drivers, will be promptly attended to: 
No. 16 South Fourth streety. No; 18 Schuyltkilh 
Kighth street; Shippen street wharf, Southwark 
adjoining their Depot for Eastern Icé, Philadelphia, 
ov B. K. ESLER & 


rr Ice can. be had at all times, by the Cargo on 
Ton, by application at the Company’s ower De; 
Pet ippen street wharf, Southwark; Philadel- 


| ap 
AMBERT’S PHYSIOLOGIES.—Leavirrt & Co., 
New York, & Portland, 
Maine, publishers, invite Physicians, Teach 
Parents, Clergymen, Committees, and all interest 
in school or family education, and also the readin 
public, to thoroughly examine the following ne 


commendations: 
The works are written without the tse of 
cal terms,. contain .much original matter, 
througheut exhibit Physiology in a true light. For 
though it is of great value in preserving health, tbs 
less said about disease the better, if the same end 
can be gained without. Besides, Physiology is of 
still higher value, by showing the importance of a 
good disposition, and how to cultivate it, and by 
exciting in a child or person a desire to possess so 
greata blessing. It shows that personal attractions 
are pre-eminently induced by an amiable and bey 
nevolent disposition; that an earnest and true mind 
is essential to the orator; and that even the animals 
of the pleasant man will thrive better on the same 
quantity of food than those of the surly person. It 
shows that well-relished food, the fragrance of flaws 
ers, beautiful colours, musical sounds, agreeable 
temperatures, and proper exercise, produce plea- 
sant sensations, tend to modify the disposition aad 
soften its asperities, make home pleasant, and save 
the husband or sén from @issipation. Physiology, 
also, by showing the useg of food, air, and water.to 
men and animals, exhibits the genera] principle b 
which animals may be most profitably kept. Physi, 
ology is also presented in such &@ manner in .these 
works that perhaps no. study will better diecipline « 
child’s mind to think, and think correctly: whi 
also, the finger of the Creator is so many times a 
so distinctly pointed ont, that the heart of 
reader can hardly fail to appreciate more highly the 
excellence of the Divine Being. A belief may, 
therefore, be expressed, that no person will notice 
this series without being compensated, ) 


First Book, Pictorial: Physiology; pp. 125. Any 
child that can read, can understand this book, ang 
will be interested in it. | 

Second Book, Practical Physiology; pp. 251. 
This exhibits, in a condénsed manner, Ae ‘with a 
new and admirable arrangement, all the most im- 
portant physiological principles, 

Third Book, Popalas Physiology; pp. 458. This 
exhibits and illustrates ali-the.prineiples of Physio- 


| logy, as fully as most persons will desire. 


+33 

All the above embrace sufficient of Anatomy, and 
exhibit the laws-of Hygiene conspicuously. They 
are all beautifajly bound, profusely illustrated b 
_ wood-cuts, (many original,) and by several pages of 
coloured lithographic figures;: while, though they 
are procured at unusual expense, they will be fur- 
—nished at rather below than above the common 

prices, 
_ Fourth Book, 2 volg. 8vo, pp. 1900. This is a 
translation of Muller’s great work, with the addis. 
tion of 200 pages of notes and illustrations. Pub+ 
lished in numbers of 100 pages, at the request and 
at the expense of Dr. Lambert, and for various rea- 
sons (see preface) furnished to Physicians, Medical 
and at — 

mparative Physiology—Vegetable, Physiol 

These will be published jn the coyrse of the cm 
ing year. The intention is, to make them practic 
in reapect. to home animals:and plants. 

Illustrative Plates; 24in number, (25 for 
cians,)3 feet by 2, beautifall coloured, and exe- 
cuted in the best manner, and with the best mate- 
rials. The first of the series now ready. Price 
50 cents, single; complete set, $6. : 
_ The above, and any of Leavitt & Co.’s Publica- 
tions may be obtai at any bookstore in the. city 
or country.” 


Extracts from Recommendations from Eminent Phy- 
sicians, Practical Feachers, and.the Press. 


It would give me pleasure to see your works on 
Physiology widely Hepkina, 
M. D., D. D., President of Williams College. © 

It is to instruet the medical 
student, and even the practitioner, by being posted 
up to the present ‘Mott, Emeritus Pro- 

Sessor of Surgery, New York City. 

‘* The book seems to me well ada to the. ac- 
complishment of the object for which it ia designed ; 
to be well written, and frée from those objections 
which delicaey might — te the study of a work 
on Warren, Emeriius Professor of. 

urgery, Harvard University. 

«6 Certainly the best of any thing of the kind that 
I have ever examined, for our higher schools and 
colleges, and for the general reader,??—Bogton 
Medical an@- Surgical Journal. 

‘The subject of your works intimately. concerns 
all, and your treatment of jt, so far as we can judge 
is scientifically correct, and gorteiny it is new and 
entertaining. With our view of the value of o 
early acquaintance of the great laws of health, a 
of the pre-eminent merits of your severa] worka, ag 
judged from their long-tried influence over a large 
collection of young persons, we greatly desire to s 
some one of them introduced, as a general text- 
book, into every school in the country.”—Rev. W; 
H. Tyler, Principal of the: Young Ladies? Institute, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

‘¢ Having used Dr. Lambert’s, among other works 
on Physiology, in my school, I feel prepared to give 
it the decided preference, because of its simplicity. 
of arrangement, its beauty, ease, and clearness of 
diction, and, I might say, its perfect adaptation to 
the class of minds for which it is designed. Its 
freedom from technicalities, and the practical ten~ 
dency of its remarks, must commend it to every 
teacher and general reader.?»—Rev. T. M. Gann, 
Principal of one of the finest Young Ladies’ Schools 
in Pennsylvania. 

‘¢I have attentively and for practical purposes 
examined your books on Physiology, more particu- 
larly the Second Book, which I consider better than 
any with which I am acquainted, to be used as a 
school book, on the subjects of 
The intelligent teacher cannot fail to make it an 
interesting and valuable branch of study.”»—Pr¢@. 
Burnham, Prin. Eng. Dep., Burr Sem. | 

és Physiology, as a study, has been already ex- 
tensively introduced into the common schools; 
from our experience as a teacher, we are free to 
say, under great disadvantages from the want of a. 

‘proper text-book. This difficulty is now removed, 
and we feel confident that no parent or teacher 
who becomes acquainted with this work will use 
any other."—-R. E. Young, Esq., 
Post, and an experienced Teacher 

‘¢ There is certainly no better subject for a child 
to study; and as correctness is so essential in these 
branches, this book is to be recommended above 
apy other published.’? — Centre Democrat (Pa.,) 
written by a Physician. 


we have seen some of the noblest. and most im 
proving sentiments that ever came from the pen of 
any man.’’—Eastern Argus, (Me.) 


The Aathor of the above series will be happy-to 
render his services to any Institution or Lyceum,, 
as a Lecturer, and will use in connection with his 
lectures, illustrated apparatus. Terms reasonable. 
At any time he may be care of Leavitt 
& Co., New York. may | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
18 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


Ne. 144: Chestnet Street, South: side, Pirst 


Ne. 986 Broadway, New York, 
BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 
TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable 
six montis, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if 
in advance. A liberal discoant to agente who 
No subscription received than one 
year-—. All Subecziber a, who do not pve exprem Re 
tice ta the conpraryy will thet ng to. 
continue and their paper will be 
sent to them sccordingly. No paper discontinuen 
uvitif all paid, except at the 


works, and the high authorities and tenor of the — 


which it treats. 


‘¢ If we do not mistake, in looking over the book, _ 


Bookstore. above Sixth, Philedolphie, and~ 


| 
INVITATION TO THE YOUNG. | 
3 | “They thet seek me early'shall find me.”—Pnov. viil/11. © 
Newark emy was on same day. 
And joy’s pure sunbeams tremble in thy ways; the 
J Come, while eweet thonghts, like summer bud un- . 4° MES L. MILES College, | 
i ist! of the rd of Truste 
4 re per con 
: and sometimes more to those patreniaing this sstab- a 
q 
| 
| 
| | | 
3 | 
F Judaisers, and Sabbatarian Anabaptists of Eu- | 
rope, with the. Seventh Day Baptist Denomina- 
tions in the United States. By Mrs. Tamar De- | 
4 Tus Exencres or Patra 1x rrs ro paradise, about seventy milessouth of San 
ayy Patvats Junenext. By the Francisco. In a published she gives 
: the following description of her farm :—“ It _ 4 
q is very heavily timbered and watered with 
clear. living streams running through val- 
: leys of the most fertile soil, pn which deli- 
: cious vegetables grow ten months of the 
4 year. The regton is especially famed for Pp 
3 | potatoes, which become almbst a fruit here. i. 
| The farm I live on ig channingly situated | 
about a mile from. the. old Mission, and two "Rates of 15 Vines, first news 
from the beach, on whicha tremendous surf 25 each repetition af da, For: 
q breaks and thunders day ani night. From 8 cents; each repeti- 
cents, Payments for advertisements 


